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Editorial, 


RESIDENT TAFT is in danger of becoming the 
most eminent man in the world. His prede- 
cessor won fame and the Nobel prize as a peace- 
maker. He performed a feat unparalleled in 
the history of diplomacy. In a different way, 

and on broader ground President Taft is proceeding to 
make this sporadic event the illustration of a universal 
law. His proposition to secure permanent peace and 
arbitration of all disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States has taken the world by surprise and filled 
the minds of millions of men and women with admira- 
tion. His reciprocity campaign is only an incident in 
a wider movement of world-wide importance. With 
calmness, with dignity, with perspicacity, he is steadily 
moving toward the accomplishment, let us hope, of a 
purpose which will for all nations set an example of noble 
dealing which cannot be disregarded. 


a 


THE crude elements of which human society is made 
are driven together by certain elemental passions, appe- 
tites, hopes, fears, longings, impulses, affections, and 
desires which may be summed up in such words as “‘to 
go,” “‘to get,” “to enjoy.’’ These elemental energies 
dominate the individual, and, moving all together in 
masses of human creatures, they become irresistible 
streams of energy. [he common error is to estimate the 
tremendous momentum of these forces if combined in 
a mass of human beings, and then to imagine them all 
let loose in some freshet of popular excitement, some 
overwhelming outbreak of popular passion. They who 
fear these things observe the winds and regard the clouds, 
and therefore they are afraid to sow and too timid to reap. 
They are not brave and wise, but fearful and foolish. 


ad 


In a republic like ours where the right of suffrage is 
freely accorded to white men of every nation, to the wise 
and to the unwise, to the good and to the evil, the ma- 
jority will in the end surely rule. Those who do not 
vote indicate by their abstinence their indifference to the 
government under which they live, and in a negative way 
their wishes are expressed. If white men or black men 
sell their votes, they also in a roundabout way show what 
they prefer in the life and government of a republic. In 
time all classes will pass through a series of experiences 
and crises of struggle when the ballot will be used because 
it is the most efficient way of getting at what the citizens 
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want. We may have hope, then, for the republic that in 
time the vast majority will express itself and will have its 
rights and privileges and preferences guaranteed by law 
and protected by the executive. Then many wrongs 
will be righted and thoughtless reformers will cease to 
point out wrong ways to get redress for grievances. 


od 


In the strife that is before us will not religion go? 
Not unless human nature changes. For the elements 
of righteousness as between man and man are the elements 
also of religion. Written large, “dependence” and ‘“‘ser- 
vice’ become the signs of an eternal obligation and an 
immortal hope. Does man depend upon his brother 
man for co-operation, for companionship, for the fur- 
therance of his plans and the defence of his rights, for 
love, for comfort, for consolation? ‘Then so much also, 
and more a thousand times, up to the limits of his need, 
his love, his longing, and his suffering, does man depend 
upon the infinite and the eternal for the guarding of his 
treasures, the furtherance of his plans, the consummation 
of his hopes. Absolute dependence, a vast and increasing 
indebtedness, with a hope expanding always towards 
the infinite,—these make religion what it is and will 
make it a still more stable element in the life of man as 
the generations pass. 


THERE have been discouragements affecting the pros- 
perity of rural churches in all parts of the country. But 
from many quarters there come indications that the 
crisis has passed, and, with a new understanding of the 
situation and a fresh inventory of the resources to be 
drawn upon by the churches, the prospect brightens. A 
country in which the cities flourish and all the rural 
districts relapse into a state of nature can have no great 
future. In the past the cities have grown out of all pro- 
portion to the country districts from which all supplies 
of men and means must be drawn. Industrialism is a 
curse when it is divorced from the occupations which 
draw health and wealth from the nourishing soil of the 
earth. ‘The country church is one of the most important 
agencies of civilization and must be cherished at all 
hazards. ‘The histories of the old towns show that the 
intellectual strength of the country was the product of 
life in self-supporting and self-contained communities 
which were independent centres of thought and life. 


Pd 


WE sometimes wonder what would happen if the cover 
were taken off of society and all its sins and vices exposed 
to view. The result has sometimes been likened to that 
which we see when a stone is lifted and all sorts of vermin 
scuttle to cover. But, while such an exposure would 
undoubtedly ruin many reputations, it would, on the 
whole, we believe, greatly fortify our trust in human 
nature. We should find honesty, fidelity, conjugal and 
neighborly good will much more common traits of the 
rank and file of society, and even of the more prosperous 
elements in it, than we are in the habit of attributing to 
them. Dr. Holmes said that, if the majority of people 
did not recover from disease, whatever the treatment, 
the human race would soon perish. We may be sure 
that society would not long survive unless the majority 
of its members were trustworthy and wholesome. The 
writer once rebuked a bevy of ministers who were yielding 
to the plausible speech of one who declared that we 
should be surprised if we knew what was going on among 
respectable classes in the city where he was speaking. 
Our rebuke proceeded on the supposition which he had 
suggested that his vague charges were wholly the off- 
spring of a suspicion “‘that we should be surprised if we 
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knew.” Now the truth is that among people of his own 
class it is the general rule that every man is known for 
something like his true worth. If he is unsound in mind 
and morals, the general fact is understood and he is 
treated accordingly. 


THE writer has enjoyed the friendship of men and women 
of many different churches, including the Roman Catholic. 
One of his best friends was in the United States Sanitary 
Commission. After confidence had been established in 
other ways, we tried to compare notes with our friend on 
matters of religion. At first he would not talk, but after 
the reserve was overcome there was no end to his willing- 
ness to confer. Being asked why he was so reluctant to speak 
out, he said that the writer was the first Protestant he 
had ever talked with who did not abuse him. He summed 
up the difference between us in this way. He said: 
“So far as the working of my reason goes, I agree with 
you, and, if I should yield wholly to it, I should be a Uni- 
tarian. You follow your reason wherever it leads you. 
I follow it until it leads me up to the door of the Church. 
Whatever the Church commands me to believe I accept, 
although I may not understand it. I admit that my 
reasoning must be wrong when it opposes that which 
the Church had agreed to accept as the truth.” * 


Religion and History. 


In various religious papers the Easter festival was made 
the occasion for an argument based on the supposition 
that the physical resurrection of Jesus was a fact which 
could not be denied or doubted without removing the 
basis of Christian faith and hope. The statement was 
made with great positiveness that to explain away or to 
spiritualize or to regard as in any sense mythical the ac- 
count of the resurrection of Jesus was to surrender every- 
thing that made the record of Christianity trustworthy. 
The story must be accepted as it stands without note or 
comment which shall cast doubt upon the accuracy of the 
annalists and the details of the story. 

And yet in Zion’s Herald an article appears of which 
the following is the first paragraph: ‘‘The proposition 
was made at the last General Conference that the Apos- 
tles’ Creed as recited in our churches be so amended that 
instead of saying, ‘I believe in the resurrection of the 
body,’ we would say, ‘I believe in the resurrection body.’ 
The change suggested is simply the omission of two words, 
and yet it is very significant, and from the standpoint of 
many of our clearest thinkers very desirable.” The 
writer stated it as his personal opinion that very few 
among his brethren believed that in any future resurrec- 
tion the very same body will ever be raised again. He 
cites also Paul, who taught the doctrine of a spiritual resur- 
rection. 

Now in a statement like this the whole argument for 
the historical accuracy of the gospel narratives inter- 
preted to affirm the physical resurrection of Jesus is given 
away, and the way is left open for every reader to criti- 
cise for himself and to shape as best he may some proba- 
ble explanation of the story. If we say “resurrection 
body” instead of ‘‘the resurrection of the body,’ we in- 
sist only upon some form in which the spirit may appear 
that will be recognizable. 

But our main purpose in writing this is not to say any- 
thing for or against the doctrine of the physical resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and other members of the human race, but 
rather to consider the uses made of the record. In our 
opinion all arguments and statements which place before 
the minds of the people these two alternatives, “‘Accept 
the literal statements made in the Old and New Testa- 
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ments as they stand or reject them altogether,’’ do great 
harm to all who are led to believe that only these two 
alternatives are possible. The mind of the intelligent 
public in all churches is steadily drifting away from these 
two alternatives. Outside of the churches there is a 
great body of thoughtful people who reject altogether the 
creeds and the historical interpretations of the churches. 
Place before them the alternatives, “Believe everything 
or nothing: believe the statements we make concerning 
Jesus and the Gospels or admit that Jesus was an impos- 
tor, his disciples and biographers liars and forgers, there 
is no third way,” and a great body of dissenters will say, 
“We do not believe that the events you insist upon took 
place, and therefore we throw away the Gospels and all 
that depends upon them as being the work of priestcraft 
and imposture.” 

This is no exaggerated statement. ‘There are thousands 
of men and women in the United States who are scornful 
sceptics simply because they accept as authoritative the 
statement of theologians that it is all or nothing,—‘‘ You 
must accept the Biblical records as they stand or throw 
everything away.” The mén who make these positive 
statements do not know the harm they are doing. Such 
a man as Robert Ingersoll would have had no hold upon 
the public mind if the churches had not continually fur- 
nished him with positive statements which he could easily 
prove to be absurd and incredible. We hear constantly 
of the men who attack the Bible. They who are really 
undermining its authority with the people at large are 
those who out of a mistaken sense of loyalty to it are im- 
pelled to defend an outworn thesis and historical affirma- 
tions that are no longer credible. 

The men who are really preparing the Bible for popu- 
lar use and influence are those who are showing how the 
books of the Bible were written, out of what circum- 
stances they came, what motives impelled the writers, and 
what transformations of fact were made inevitable by 
the purpose of the chroniclers and the ends which they 
had in view. When writing for edification, historical 
facts become fluent, and that which ought to have hap- 
pened slips into the place of that which actually happened, 
or at least changes its aspect and coloring. ‘To restore 
the pattern of history behind the Biblical narratives is 
to render a service to the religious world of inestimable 
value. 


The Father. 


How many beautiful, tender things are spoken and 
written about the mother—the ideal mother! She is 
exalted to the skies. Her duties, her obligations, her 
precious privileges are set forth touchingly. She is 
spoken of with deep reverence, with religious respect. 
Napoleon’s reference to the mothers of France, and the 
words of other great men, are quoted for her exaltation. 
Her office is felt by the idealizers and worshippers to be 
so glorious, it is deemed wrong that she should have 
any burden or responsibility outside the home thrust 
upon her shoulders. 

These sentiments do credit to human nature. But 
the fact is that the average mother is only a woman, with 
the same capacity, the same besetments, the same puzzles 
and problems as other women plus the child. She is 
either wise or foolish, or something of both; but on the 
whole she brings up her children without plans or system 
or theory, in spite of the endless amount of instruction 
and advice lavished on her. In spite of the popular 
opinion that she should live secluded in her home attend- 
ing solely to her offspring and her domestic duties, 
thousands, nay millions, of mothers are obliged to go 
abroad and labor for the support of their families. The 
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mother ideal is very beautiful, very exalted, and inspiring. 
We might be led, without the aid of observation and a 
little common sense, to believe that the mother’s part 
in life is wholly regulated by lofty sentiments and poetical 
tributes, while in fact her path is often rough and stony, 
and marked by angry words, blows, and bleeding feet, 
while the children are left to bring themselves up as best 
they can. 

But surely-the average mother, with all her faults and 
disabilities, is a noble creature when compared with the 
drunken, brutal, shiftless, and lazy husbands and fathers 
that do abound in certain grades of society. We are right 
to reverence her, not on sentimental and unreal grounds, 
but on the basis of fact and reality. For of all of God’s 
creatures she is often the most harassed, perplexed, and 
tormented to know how to nourish the bodies and souls 
of her brood. 

But why is the mother, interesting and wonderful as 
she is, selected for so much praise or blame, so much 
admonition and warning, while the father is so often 
neglected and left out of the picture? Isn’t fatherhood 
quite as important as motherhood in the family group 
where the child appears in the centre, holding a hand of 
each? Is not the fact that fathers so often shirk their 
duties and misuse their privileges the very reason why 
they should be admonished, lectured, reminded of what 
they owe to the race, to society, to the church, and the 
world in general in the fulfilment of their duties to the 
child? Who has ever seen a father’s magazine or paper 
devoted especially to their instruction as to how to bring 
up their children? When have long courses of lectures 
been given to enlighten and exhort fathers as to what 
they should do and be? When have fathers’ prayer- 
meetings been called to implore the aid of the divine 
spirit in the rescue work of sons and daughters from 
temptation and evil influences? 

There are phases of child training that cannot be safely 
left entirely to the mother. At a certain age the instru- 
ment of correction breaks in her hand. A stronger will, 
a more authoritative voice is demanded. Paternal 
authority wisely administered must supplement the 
gentler influence of the mother. If the father is un- 
disciplined, selfish, violent, and unjust, the children 
will soon scorn his discipline. ‘The office of father is 
the greatest and most important bestowed on any man, 
and to fail in it is criminal. 

It is curious that the onus of both instruction and 
prevention, discipline and exhortation, is supposed to 
fall upon the mother. But is not the man, the head of 
the house, supposed to be the strong partner in the firm? 
And are his duties and responsibilities less sacred than 
hers? It is the general opinion that a good mother 
makes a good child; that the child derives most of 
its moral and spiritual qualities, the higher parts of its 
nature, from her. This seems to excuse the father in 
regard to child training and up-bringing. He is often 
more than willing that his boys and girls should receive 
any form of home education the mother may devise for 
them, while he simply pets and spoils his offspring, or 
exercises severity and leniency at wrong times and with 
injurious effect. 

During the first seven years of his life the boy is more 
under the influence of the mother than of the father. 
It is at that age that the Oriental removes the boy from 
the harem and gives him over to the care of men. But 
we are told before the age of seven the boy receives 
more vivid impressions, learns more than during any 
other period of life. The foundation has been laid for 
good or evil. If the child can be spoiled, as we say,— 
though spoiled is a foolish word,—the ground of spoiling 
will have been implanted. 
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“Vou are ruining your boy by indulgence,” the father 
may taunt the mother. How many times she might 
retort with bitterness, “You have ruined him by neglect.” 
The business ‘office, the stock exchange, the eternal 
plotting and planning to amass money, the club, amuse- 
ments, sports, jovial companions, are all enemies of the 
child which keep him from the knowledge of his parent 
and are absorbers of the precious time that should be 
’ given to him. As a youth the father is often ignorant 
of the associations he has formed, the habits he has 
acquired, the pernicious life principles he may have 
adopted. ‘Who is that pretty girl?’”’ the careless father, 
in the comic newspaper, asks of his wife. ‘‘Why, don’t 
you know her? ‘That is Mildred, our eldest,’’ she replies. 
“How those children do grow! They get away from me,” 
is the puzzled retort. It is a true word. The children 
do get away from the thoughtless, worldly, heedless 
father, who openly or secretly blames the mother for 
all their faults and failings, and perhaps for their ultimate 
ruin. The boy who speaks of his father as the ‘old 
man’’ or the “‘governor,” who has no deep respect for 
him, who knows his defects, and perhaps suspects what 
he does not know, may, however, unconsciously model 
himself on a bad example. 

No less delinquent are the fathers who neglect the 
true interests of their children to slave and toil at piling 
up great fortunes for them, which in the end may lead 
to unhappy marriages for the girls and useless, if not 
vicious, lives for the boys. The popular belief that 
rich men’s sons seldom amount to much has an element 
of injustice in it, but the golden mine for children, as for 
parents, is the adequate competence that lies midway 
between poverty and riches. It is along this path that 
the blue flower of happiness generally springs. 

Mother love is lauded to the skies, but father love 
is no less indispensable. The father’s defects and vices, 
it is true, sometimes have the effect of turning the child 
toward better things through the disgust and loathing 
such courses produce in fine natures. But the shame 
and misery are burned deep into the soul, and the scars 
are never eradicated. The honor, dignity, respect, and 
honest pride of the young life lie mainly in the father’s 
hands, and terrible it is where he is criminally delinquent. 
‘The best school for the child is the school of two teachers, 
who complement each other, and together make the 
perfect home within the circle of love that protects, 
instructs, and blesses the child. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Arlington Street Church. 


The Arlington Street Church in Boston is well known 
as one of the strongest and most representative of the 
churches of our fellowship. It is the church of Channing, 
Gannett, Ware, and Herford, and it has been the spiritual 
home of many of the most distinguished and serviceable 
families of Unitarian allegiance. During the past winter 
this society has passed through a somewhat novel ex- 
perience, and its example may be stimulating and sug- 
gestive to other societies. 

Last summer Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, the 
minister of the church, was granted leave of absence in 
order to refresh body, mind, and spirit by a year of 
travel and study in Europe. The society appreciated 
that, while Mr. Frothingham was in excellent health and 
in full working power, this period of refreshment would 
equip him for many more years of active and efficient 
service. In providing for carrying forward the work 
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of the church during the minister’s absence the society 
adopted a plan of action which has proved abundantly 
successful. The Prudential Committee, in consultation 
with Mr. Frothingham, selected a board of preachers, 
consisting of Drs. Peabody, Pierce, and Eliot and Messrs. 
Leavitt and Simons, and it was arranged that each one 
of these gentlemen should assume charge of the pul- 
pit for one month. Drs. Peabody and Pierce were not 
able to give an entire month, but in general this plan was 
satisfactorily accomplished. The society on the remain- 
ing Sundays has had opportunity not only to hear some 
of the best-known ministers of the Unitarian fellowship, 
but also such representatives of other fellowships as 
President Hyde of Bowdoin, President Faunce of Brown, 
President Fitch of Andover, and Dr. Van Dyke of Prince- 
ton. ‘The standards of the pulpit have thus been main- 
tained, and the work of the church has gone forward 
with the usual earnestness, harmony, and power. The 
congregations have been large and responsive, and the 
visiting ministers have been treated with the utmost 
consideration and hospitality. All the various organiza- 
tions connected with the ¢hurch have continued their 
customary labors, and the financial support which the 
society so generously gives to charitable and denomina- 
tional causes has been maintained at the usual high 
level. 

The success of this plan has been due not only to the 
interest and fidelity of the members of the congregation 
and to the excellence of the ministerial service, but also 
to the admirable traditions of church loyalty established 
by Mr. Frothingham and his predecessors. It is ob- 
viously very much to the credit of a minister when the 
work and worship of his congregation go on without 
impairment during a separation of many months. Grate- 
ful acknowledgment should also be made of the courtesy 
and good will of the churches in Washington, Cleveland, 
and San Francisco, which have each lent their ministers 
to the service of the Arlington Street Church for several 
successive Sundays. This expression of fellowship in 
a common cause has been much appreciated and is an 
encouraging sign of the growing sense of unity in the Uni- 
tarian body.. The church will now be closed in order that 
some extensive plans for redecorating and refurnishing 
the interior may be carried out and the noble building 
made ready for reopening when Mr. Frothingham re- 
turns in the fall. Until the summer scattering the 
Arlington Street congregation will worship with the 
First Church in Boston, in response to a gracious invi- 
tation received from that society. 

The stability, the generous public spirit, and the 
strong spiritual vitality of the Arlington Street Society 
may well be an encouragement to all our churches. Here 
is a society that abundantly fulfils the purposes of a free 
Christian church. It provides, first of all, for the stated 
opportunities for public worship in a stately and beauti- 
ful church where the atmosphere nourishes reverence, 
where uplifting music aids devotion, where windows 
and tablets revive sacred memories, and where the New 
England traditions of family worship are honorably sus- 
tained. The Sunday morning service is chiefly for the 
regular attendants, who, however, practice a generous 
hospitality, and a popular afternoon vesper service, where 
all the seats are free, welcomes a thronging congregation 
of strangers and visitors. The society further provides 
a free pulpit for its minister, grants him a generous 
freedom and an ample support, gives him an open-minded 
attention, loyally endeavors to carry forward his plans 
and purposes, and tries to be a body of people who are 
not forgetful hearers of the word, but doers of the work. 
The society gives careful consideration to the religious 
education of its children; and its Sunday-school, while 
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comparatively small in numbers, is supplied with expert 
teachers and the best appliances. The Women’s Al- 
liance enrolls nearly two hundred active members, and 
its Post-office Mission work is the most extensive and 
effective in our fellowship. To all the local charities 
and in the promotion of Unitarian principles the members 
of the society contribute not only gifts of money, but 
intelligent and devoted personal service. 

~The influence of this church throughout its history 
has been an inestimable blessing to the city and the 
Commonwealth. It has transmitted the inspirations of 
religious freedom and sincerity, of family love and com- 
mercial honor, of manly reverence and generous public 
spirit from generation to generation. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


THE processes of disintegration that are apparently 
going on within both parties in Congress were indicated 
last week by the discord that developed among the 
Republicans in the Senate in the course of the organiza- 
tion of the working committees of the majority. The 
progressive senators at the outset expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the committee places which had been 
assigned to them by the party caucus, complaining that 
they had not obtained that recognition which was due 
them, and ascribing the discrimination to the desire 
of the regulars to limit the effectiveness of the disaffected 
thirteen in matters of legislation. Despite these pro- 
tests, the majority in the Senate on April 28 approved 
the committee list presented by Senator Gallinger, 
chairman of the Committee on Committees. The dis- 
satisfaction of the progressives with this disposition of 
the controversy was voiced in a formal remonstrance 
which Senator La Follette read after the Senate had 
taken the action making the committee appointments 


permanent. 
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In London the President’s reference to ‘‘the forces 
which are at work in England and Canada”’ seemed to 
give point to the Conservative opposition to the Canadian- 
American agreement, as a menace to imperial interests. 
On May 1 a Unionist member interpellated the govern- 
ment as to its attitude toward the President’s declaration 
and requested the prime minister to instruct the British 
ambassador at Washington to cable a verbatim report 
of the address to the foreign office, so that it could be 
laid before the house in its entirety. Mr. Asquith, in 
order to forestall an immediate discussion of the matter, 
availed himself of his privilege to demand a submission 
of the question in written form in accordance with the 
parliamentary procedure. Conservative organs took oc- 
casion to sound again the note of warning against Amer- 
ican enterprise north of the Canadian boundary and 
to protest against the Canadian-American movement 
which, to conservative eyes, spells failure for the system 
of preferential tariffs contemplated between England and 


her colonies. 
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In the mean while the Canadian government, in a 
spirit of unreserved loyalty to the projected approach- 
ment with the neighbor to the South, is exerting its best 
efforts to insure the approval of the treaty by the Par- 
liament at Ottawa. In an important declaration in the 
chamber, Premier Iaurier announced last week that the 
continuance of obstructive tactics by the opponents 
of ratification would mean his absence from the cere- 
monies attendant upon the coronation at London and 
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the imperial conference that is to be a feature of the great 
event. “I have come to the conclusion,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
“that, should my presence be required in Canada,—and 
there is every indication that it may be,—it will be my 
duty to forego the privilege of attending the conference. 
My first duty is to Canada.” ‘The temper of the opposi- 
tion was summarized in Mr. Borden’s retort to the 
premier’s utterance,—‘‘The prime minister might have 
regard not only to trade relations with the United States, 
but to trade relations with the great empire to which we 
belong.”’ 
st 


BRITISH sentiment in favor of the negotiation of a 
general treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, on the lines recently suggested by 
President Taft, was formulated at a great gathering in 
Guild Hall, London, on April 23, when the metropolis 
of the empire on which the sun never sets pledged its 
support to the vast movement. Prime Minister Asquith, 
speaking from a platform over which the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes were intertwined, thus committed 
the government to the cause, ‘‘The profound significance 
of the new departure is that between Great Britain and 
the United States, whatever the gravity of the issue and 
the magnitude of the interests involved, whatever the 
poignancy of the feelings it arouses, there will be a definite 
abandonment of war as a possible solution and the sub- 
stitution of argument for force and the supersession 
by judicial methods of the old ordeal of battle.’’ Mr. 
Balfour, the leader of the Parliamentary opposition, 
spoke from the same platform and to the same purpose 
as Mr. Asquith. 

& 


WHILE growing pains are causing China to stir about 
in local pangs and convulsions, such as that at Canton, 
the Russian foreign office has been moved by indication 
of growing Chinese hostility to Russian interests, to take 
comprehensive steps for dealing with future contingen- 
cies. With this end in view Gen. Soukhomlinoff, the 
minister of war, left St. Petersburg at the end of last 
month on a two months’ tour of the Chinese frontiers, 
presumably for a close study of the military possibilities 
of the situation. The minister’s departure on his extraor- 
dinary mission is ascribed to disquieting reports which 
the Russian foreign office has received recently from M. 
Korostovetz, its minister at Pekin, who a month ago 
found it necessary to present to the -authorities at the 
Chinese capital the imminent menace of a military 
demonstration unless China gave prompt and explicit 
assurances of compliance with the terms of the Russo- 
Chinese treaty of 1881. ‘These assurances, it now appears, 
were not so explicit as Russia would have liked to have 
them. 


Brevities, 


The human body contains more wonders, mysteries, 
and scientific devices than are represented in all of the 
discoveries and inventions of ingenious philosophers. 


There is a feature which has been described as the 
“bishop’s mouth.” It is unmistakable when seen and 
marks the transformation of a man into a “high and 
dry’’ ecclesiastic. 


A commencement dinner may bring together speech- 
makers of a dozen different religious denominations, and, 
unless their dress betrays them, their hearers would often 
find it impossible to describe them correctly. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that the memorable things in 
literature of every kind have come out of the minds‘ of 
men who had leisure and gave themselves to meditation 
and the study at first hand of the world of men and things 
around them. 


The knowledge which comes from the reading of many 
books makes a wonderful addition to the resources of 
modern civilization, but it does not make creative minds 
like those that lived in the days when books had not been 
printed or even written. 


The Atmosphere of a Life. 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


Every life has its peculiar atmosphere. There is about 
every personality a sort of penumbra of mysterious in- 
fluences. Every one casts a shadow of some kind. We 
read in the book of Acts that people brought their sick 
and their lame and placed them where Peter’s shadow 
might fall upon them, so lifegiving and blessed was 
Peter’s atmosphere. 

The poet Wordsworth has spoken of 

“That best portion of a good man’s life,— 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’’ 


So my mother’s recollection dwells in my mind as a warm, 
soft, sunlit atmosphere in which my whole soul expanded. 
She always seems to me infinitely more than anything I 
have ever read or heard about her. I say “‘seems,” for 


I can never say or think of my mother that she “‘was.”’ 
No, she is and ever will be my mother. I have never 
known or experienced anything so real as her love. That 


that reality to me, the most real of realities, should have 
passed away is to me simply unthinkable and unrealiza- 
ble. I can think of all things else in this universe being 
blotted out, but not my mother. She is to me ultimate 
reality. She taught me about Christ and showed me 
Christ. I can never think of her without thinking of 
Christ, nor can I think of Christ without thinking of my 
mother. I cannot think I should ever see my mother 
again and not see Christ nor see Christ and not at the 
same time see my mother. The two are so blended and 
interfused in my mind. 

I was not yet two years old when my mother finished 
writing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and am therefore unable 
to contribute anything of value to the history of that in- 
teresting event. I have been often assured, however, 
that I nearly wrecked the whole enterprise by crying 
nights, and being so very perversely a baby that I kept 
my poor little mother awake so that she was in poor con- 
dition to write on the following day. For all this I am 
now very sorry! 

My earliest recollections are of a frail little woman with 
a wonderfully sweet smile, who seemed to be always writ- 
ing at a table heaped with books and papers. I was still 
regarded as the arch-enemy of all her literary aspirations, 
and consequently the way to her was jealously kept by 
watchful maids; but, in spite of them, I often ran the 
lines and was rewarded by a hug and a kiss before being 
borne back to the nursery by her indignant and exclam- 
atory guardians. I can remember how I longed for and 
adored my mother. Nothing is more sacred to me than 
the bright vision of my mother then so gently and yet so 
abidingly woven into the very texture of my soul. There 
lingers ever about it a sweet and gracious atmosphere in- 
terfused with unspeakable tenderness and love. 

One of the deepest and most abiding impressions of my 
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mother was her love of fun. She always had a merry 
twinkle in her eye when she looked at me, and, when I 
laughed,—as I always did,—she would point her finger at 
me, and I would be dissolved in giggles. When I cried, she 
made funny faces at me and made me laugh. When I 
was irritable and cross, as I often was, she would mimic 
me, and set me in such a light before myself that I had 
to laugh and be good-natured. 

This love of fun played a most important part in her 
life-work. She was once aptly described by a newspaper 
correspondent as “‘slight in stature, decidedly blonde, and 
with the merriest imaginable twinkle in her eye, betoken- 
ing an inward reservoir of fun sufficient to explode any 
funeral assembly with laughter.” 

In writing ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” she availed herself of 
this love of humor. When once she had formed the pur- 
pose of writing something to show what the institution 
of slavery really was, it occurred to her that the presen- 
tation of slavery in its most dreadful forms would be a 
picture of such unrelieved horror and darkness as no one 
could be induced to look at. So “‘of set purpose’’ she 
sought to light up the darkness by many humorous and 
grotesque episodes and the presentation of the milder 
and more amusing phases of the institution for which 
the recollection of the never-failing wit and drollery of 
her colored friends in Ohio gave her abundant material. 

The same is true of her treatment of New England life 
and character in her ‘‘Minister’s Wooing’ and “Old 
Town Folks.” She felt and said that the background 
of the life of old New England was an unutterable and 
unuttered sadness. Consequently she lit up the re- 
pellant gloom by such cheerful devices as the “Sam 
Lawson”’ stories and old Candace’s exhilarating prag- 
matism. ‘“‘Seein’ as we’s got ter live in this er world, 
the Lord must hev fixed it so we kin, an’ ef things was 
as some folks says, there wouldn’t be no living no way.” 

Mrs. Stowe in private conversation once character- 
ized the type of preaching exemplified by Jonathan 
Edwards’ celebrated sermon, “‘Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God,” as ‘““The dam-yer-eyes style of sermon.” 

She puts in the mouth of Sam Lawson the following 
description of the Old New England Calvinism, ‘It 
seems like as if we was all down at the bottom of a deep 
well with the sides all glare ice and told that, if we didn’t 
git out, we’d perish!” 

In her correspondence this mirthfulness was ever 
overflowing, as, for example, when she pictures herself 
in a letter to Mrs. Follen as “a little bit of a woman 
about as thin and dry as a pinch of snuff: never very much 
to look at in my best days and looking like a used-up 
article now.’’ Or, again, when she says of her marriage: 
“T was married when I was twenty-five years old to a 
man rich in Greek and Hebrew and Latin and Arabic, 
and, alas, rich in nothing else! Soon we were abundantly 
enriched with wealth of other sort! Two curly-headed 
little twin daughters to begin with, and my stock in 
that line has been increased till I have been the mother 
of seven children.” Then, with a sudden transition 
from the lightest vein of humor to the deepest wail of 
pathos and sorrow, she adds: “The most beautiful and 
best-beloved of whom lies buried near my Cincinnati 
residence. It was at his dying bed and by his grave that 
I learned what a poor slave mother may feel when her 
child is torn away from her.” For, after all, the humor 
of Mrs. Stowe’s life was but the ripple and play of sun- 
lit waves on the surface of a river whose depths were 
love and sorrow and suffering. 

This leads me to speak of her religion. It was without 
creed or dogma or ritual. She often said that it found 
its highest expression in that beautiful hymn of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes :— 
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“O Love Divine that stooped to share 
Our sharpest grief, our bitt’rest tear!” 


She wrote to him of the comfort she had in his hymn, 
and he in return sent her a copy written in his own fault- 
less hand, which she had framed and hung over her 
bed where she could see it before she slept at night and 
when she waked in the morning. 

She wrote to Dr. Holmes as follows: “I think about 
your writings a great deal, and one element in them 
always attracts me. It is their pitiful and sympathetic 
vein, the pity for poor, struggling human nature. In 
this I feel that you must be very near and dear to him 
whose name is Love. 

“You wrote some verses once that have got into the 
hymn-books, and have often occurred to me in my most 
sacred hours as descriptive of the feeling with which I 
bear the sorrow and carry the cares of life. They begin 


“Tove Divine that stooped to share.’ 


“T have not all your books down here, and am haunted 
by gaps in the verses that memory cannot make good, 
but it is that ‘Love Divine’ that is my comfort and my 
stay and my hope, as one friend after another passes 
beyond sight and hearing. Please let me have it in your 
own handwriting.”’ 

In that moment which, to a merely worldly point 
of view, would seem to have been the triumphant one of 
her life,—I refer to the period immediately after the 
publication of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’—she wrote to 
her husband: “It is not money or fame or praise that 
satisfies me. I never seem to have longed for love as 
I do now! I long to be with you, and hear you tell me 
how much you love me!’’ 

Again she writes, speaking of all the good things that 
have come to them: “I am almost afraid to accept it, 
and should not, did I not see the Hand that gives it all, 
and know that it is both firm and true. He knows if 
it is best for us, and his blessing addeth no sorrow there- 
with. I cannot describe to you the undercurrent of 
love, joy, and peace ever flowing through my soul. I 
am so happy—so blessed!”’ 

It was at this time and out of this experience that she 
wrote that hymn by which she is so widely known and 
gratefully remembered: 

“Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows flee. 


Fairer than morning, and lovelier than the daylight 
Wakes the calm consciousness I am with thee.” 


Néw Yor«k. 


Stiff Miracles! 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Doubtless I am somewhat muddled in my thinking. 
I observe that most people are, and I know not why I 
should claim exemption from the common rule. Still, 
Mr. Limbaugh’s article in the Register of April 20 does not 
seem to afford all the instruction I need, and it may pos- 
sibly be for the general interest to make further exhibi- 
tion of my incapacity. 

It is to me amazing with what ease men succeed in 
covering up a vital and essential fact under a mass of 
words and ingenious speculations. Here is the situation 
as Mr. Limbaugh describes it, “‘Man may overcome the 
consequences and operations of law, but he does so by 
combining, arranging, and directing laws already in 
existence.’’ Now, there is here no assumption that in 
the act of so “combining and arranging’’ the design 
which man employs is a creation of law, or that in such 
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choice as he exercises man is constrained by law. Rather 
the assumption seems to be that his ideal and his power 
of will are something other than a predetermined fruit 
of causation. Yet this most remarkable fact, that in a 
universe of law man stands here making decisions which 
are not, in him, the product of law, is treated as a neg- 
ligible affair. Emphasis is laid on the fact that, if one 
wants to do anything, he must work through existing 
laws, which is like saying that, if I want to go anywhere, 
I must go by railway train, the art of flying being not 
yet made perfect. But, if I know anything of myself, 
I am free to go or stay, as I please; and nothing else in 
the world that I know of appears to be free like that. 

Surely this fact, to which our moral consciousness 
testifies, that man is free to “combine and arrange” 
the laws of the world for purposes of his own, sticks 
out sufficiently so that one can observe it. And, if it is 
a fact at all, then it is a tremendously big fact in its 
ultimate reach and meaning. Though it may imply, at 
this moment, the exercise of only the tiniest atom of crea- 
tive might, it has infinite possibilities. Mr. Limbaugh 
seems to say not only that its existence is of little conse- 
quence as compared with the existence of law, but still fur- 
ther thinks to belittle it by suggesting that it cannot go 
beyond ‘‘taking one of two given alternatives.”’ He prob- 
ably means that choice has always to be made between 
the two terms of a given alternative. I do not know 
that this is true. “There may be three roads open before 
aman where he stands, as wellas two. But let there be 
only two, and still he is the marvel of creation if he de- 
cides within himself, and not by causation, which road 
he will take. 

Whether there are miracles or not is a matter of slight 
consequence either way, as compared with recognition 
of what this fact of freedom means. In former days it 
got no adequate recognition because it was overlaid 
by the idea of divine sovereignty. In so far as man was 
acknowledged to be free, God was apparently shorn of 
his power to control, and Calvinism could not stand for 
that. Nowadays there is a disposition to drown man 
in the universe of law, till, when he does come to the 
surface, he will have no breath left in him to say “‘free- 
dom,” but can only make some mute and feeble sign 
of stubborn adherence to the persuasion of his moral 
consciousness. 

I observe in Mr. Limbaugh’s article what appears to 
me to be the weakness of a great deal of modern think- 
ing,—the assumption that “immanence” and “tran- 
scendence”’ are mutually exclusive terms. Formerly 
men believed only in divine transcendence. Now they 
will have none but an immanent Deity. Some day 
they will get wise enough to try to put the two ideas 
together. Man surely stands within the world of law; 
while, in so far as he “combines and arranges”’ laws for 
purposes of his own devising, he is their master and 
stands above them. That same mastership he will not, 
for long, deny to his Deity. Mr. Limbaugh, indeed, says 
that ‘‘God cannot get along without man, any better 
than man can get along without God.” If that should 
mean that God is obliged to let all laws take their natural 
course, and needs man to “combine and arrange” them 
in order to get results which they would not otherwise 
produce, then I must demur. I suspect God can do as 
much of that as we are able to perform. And, since no 
man knows how much of that it may be wise or just for 
God to do, therefore I say again we are in no position to 
shut out the possibility of miracle. 

With regard to the ““Reply’’ by Annette Fiske, I should 
like to say more than can be put into any space here at 
my disposal. If one cannot state that belief in man’s 
freedom appears to open the door to belief in miracle, 
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without seeming to others to say that this requires belief 
in miracle, so be it. I can only plead that I have not 
found it so in my own experience. The position I have 
argued for is the agnostic attitude of mind, and I have 
only ventured to question the dogmatism which thinks 
it knows that miracles are an impossibility. 

It is obvious that, in so far as humanity learns the laws 
of the world, it expects these laws to stand. ‘Throughout 
the past there has been much looking for miracle in 
places where no one thinks of finding it to-day, yet the 
believer in miracle has a right to feel that, if it were 
good in his sight, God might do for him something which 
no law could bring to pass. 

This ‘“‘reply”’ reveals admirably the ground on which 
denial of the possibility of miracle commonly stands. 
It is an over-confidence that one ktiows enough about 
the divine mind and the divine point of view to say what 
God will or will not-do. God has made a law for every- 
thing, and these laws are perfect. They are also ade- 
quate for every situation that can arise, so that there 
can be no need for God to supplement this action. , If 
he had to do this, in any case, it would be a confession 
on his part that he had made a mistake. Well, that 
may be true; but I wonder how anybody knows that it 
is true! It strikes me that a little less certainty on this 
point better becomes the present state of our knowledge 
on such questions. 

Meantime I am quite convinced that what most 
scares believers in miracle is the shadow of a great 
deterministic system which seems to threaten the loss 
of all freedom, both to themselves and God; and I see 
no future for any religion which slights the facts alleged 
by our moral consciousness in order to exalt the idea of 
law. 

Boston, Mass. 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


A smile and a tear and a changing sky, 
A meadow that’s verdureless, brown, and drear; 
Then a warm, damp breath, as the days glide by, 
And, lo! we awake, for sweet Spring is here. 


Free Will, Human and Divine. 


In a recent number of the Hibbert Journal the Bishop 
of Ossory asks a question that must have occurred to 
many inquirers. If man in the exercise of his volition 
causes changes in the physical world, which otherwise 
would not happen, why deny to the Deity a similar in- 
tervention? Shall not the Creator be as untrammelled 
as the creature? 

Any attempt to answer this question involves a con- 
sideration of the relations between mind and matter and 
of the phenomena of causation in the physical and in the 
mental sphere. These are that not only, as in physics 
and chemistry, do physical effects follow from physical 
causes, and mental effects, as described in psychology, 
from mental causes, but physical causes, through the 
agency of the senses, the nerves, and the brain, also pro- 
duce mental results, and, conversely, the mental effort 
of volition, acting through the agency of the brain, the 
nerves, and the muscles, moves first our own bodies and 
then external objects. It is this personal experience, in- 
deed, that gives us our only immediate acquaintance 
with the phenomena of motion and the relations of cause 
and effect. 

From this experience we naturally and inevitably infer, 
since we have no other so authentic source of knowl- 
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edge, that all action probably orginates in volition; that 
is to say, that mind is the ultimate, or first, cause of 
all material motion, and that the sequence of effects 
and causes in the universe, physical and mental, always 
runs back for its origin to the volition of a more or less 
intelligent being, animal, human, or divine. The con- 
verse proposition, that every such volition is an original 
point of departure, forming a new and independent be- 
ginning, without any antecedent, controverts, of course, 
the doctrine that everything has a cause from which it 
springs. But this opinion seems to have grown up from 
a study of the action of matter upon matter and of mind 
upon mind, the relations of mind and matter not being 
considered. Yet these dre just the things under consid- 
eration. = 

The contrary opinion, however, that volition is not an 
effect, but an original spring of action, independent of any 
antecedent, and is accordingly a spontaneous growth 
of the mind, entirely conforms to the impressions we get 
from our personal experience. For men seem to them- 
selves to be perfectly free to do as they please within the 
limits of their capacity, choosing among the possible alter- 
natives before them, according to their preference, de- 
liberate or fanciful, either reasonably or arbitrarily. If it 
is objected, as it commonly is, that, nevertheless, they 
always at last obey the motive which, at the moment, 
they find to be the strongest, it is sufficient to reply that 
this is reasoning in a circle. For the only proof we have 
that the motive that has prevailed was the strongest one 
is that it did prevail. Yet it is matter of daily experi- 
ence that by ‘“‘putting his foot into the scale’’ one can 
give a preponderating weight to any motive that he pre- 
fers. Even Mr. Mill seems finally to admit that this is 
the case. 

The actual course of events would then seem to be gov- 
erned, in the first place and chiefly, by the divine will, as 
expressed in what we call the Laws of Nature, and, sec- 
ondly, by the volitions of men and animals. Here the 
divine will has embodied itself in these laws under a per- 
fect understanding of the case, and in such a way, we 
must suppose, as best to effect the purposes of the Crea- 
tor, whatever they may be. We cannot suppose any 
mistake or miscalculation such as would call for correc- 
tion by a later intervention. 

The volitions of his creatures, however, are based upon 
imperfect knowledge and intelligence, even when not de- 
termined by impatience and caprice. While, then, the 
Creator has no occasion to exercise his free will and thus 
disturb the order of nature,—unless indeed to work a mir- 
acle,—his creatures constantly do so. But this is a wit- 
ness to their inferiority. In admitting this intervention 
for them and denying it for him, we really do him honor. 
To suppose a change of plan, either from altered inten- 
tions or because the first plans have failed, is what has 
really impugned his dignity. 

Milton represents the fallen angels as perplexed over 
“Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate,” not being 
able, any more than the philosophers have been, to find 
any agreement between their opinions and the facts. 
But the trouble in both cases seems to be not that the 
facts are difficult to understand, but that the opinions are 
fanciful and mistaken. 

This world is unintelligible enough at best. ‘There is 
no excuse for making it seem more so than it really is by 
trying to bring the little knowledge we can attain into 
harmony with our vague assumptions. We seem to know 
free will by experience, and our conviction of its reality 
seems to be verified by experiment, while Providence and 
Foreknowledge seem to be only pious hypotheses, and 
Fate a pagan one. w. 

Miiton, Mass. 
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Handel’s Largo. 


BY F.D.S. 


Night on vast countryside; the rush of rain; 

Hither and far, strong marching of a host; 

Wind in high branches, wailing the world’s pain: 
Then quiet, solemn prelude to a strain 

Of joyful cadences that stir me most— 

Wondrous processional of souls gone o’er 

With chords triumphant storming heaven’s high door! 


Time. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


Of course, every one has all the time there is. Al- 
though the total amount allotted to each person may be 
large or small, no one is denied a full twenty-four hours 
for the accomplishment of whatever there may be to do. 

To say, then, that you have not time to attend to such 
and such a matter means that you are more interested 
in something else and have used your time doing that. 
Or it means that you are wasteful of your time, or that 
you are careless with it and have failed to economize the 
moments which make up the hours you need. If, as 
has been said, genius is nothing but assiduity (and I am 
inclined to think it is in most cases), this subtle quality 
of mind may well be called the ability to fully and properly 
use time. With the rounding years and a recognition 
of the value of unused time the truth of what my mother 
so often said to me becomes emphatic,—‘‘If you are 
saving of the moments, the more you have to do, the more 
time you will find to do it in.”’ 

Keeping busy during the passage of time, however, 
is not always making the best use of time: very often 
the worst thing we can do is to fill an hour with labor. 
Literally depositing an hour for future use may be the best 
thing we can do with it. 

Here is a man who gives all his time to his business, 
an affair which concerns himself alone and has for its 
object, not provision against temporal necessities,—for 
that was accomplished long ago,—but the accumulation 
of more business and money. He is busy at business 
and enjoys it. He flies. He catches time by the fore- 
lock. His book-keepers, stenographers, clerks, all fly. 
He uses up all the day upon an extension of the intricacies 
of his business system, yet all the while he is losing val- 
uable time by working for something which will not help 
him or any one else in the whole world. Hehas a motto 
in his office which reads,— 


THIs Is My Busy Day—Ta.Lk To THE Point. 


And that day is every day, including Sundays. He 
furnishes his family with a fine house and all the clothes 
necessary, education, travel, and the luxuries, with 
money enough to get all they need and more, but his 
time,—ah, his time! He cannot spare that. His children 
do not really know him; for, when he approaches them, he 
is wrapped in a cloud of abstraction. When his son 
comes to him to explain a plan of his, the father is mentally 
perfecting a “business deal.” Such a man never has a 
moment of time: it is all mortgaged and spoken for weeks 
ahead. 

When you call upon him to talk business which is none 
of his business, he makes you feel as if you were stealing 
money from his safe. He grows restless, anxious, looks 
at the clock, and you go as quickly as you can with the 
feeling that, if you had stayed any longer, some dire 
calamity would have befallen you. The man does not 
care to hear any harrowing details of want or poverty, 
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—the administration of affairs is the affair of the adminis- 
trators: he will give you fifty dollars if you want it, not 
because he feels pity or interest, but just because he con- 
siders that the next few minutes are worth that much to 
him. So you take the money and go. 

What does this very busy man accomplish in the world? 
He gives employment to a few men and women who are 
so well qualified that they need never lack for work to 
do. They work over hours and are well paid for it—if 
time borrowed from life’s treasury can be paid for. After 
a while the employer dies and leaves so many dollars to 
show for what he has done in so many hours. But he 
has done little else than plan, figure, worry, rush, all at 
the sacrifice of everything which could have made him 
useful and happy in the world. 

Whenever I hear a man say that he has been too busy 
or ‘“‘rushed’’ to read a good book or attend a religious 
service or play with his children, I mentally catalogue 
him at once. He is wasting his time. He is letting go 
by golden opportunities. He is blinded by the tinsel 
and the dross. It is strange, but true, that those who are 
doing the least important work in the world spend the 
most time at it, and deny themselves any time for real 
beneficence. 

By the side of an ordinary business man, or an extraor- 
dinary financier if you will, consider the influence of 
men like Franklin, Channing, Lincoln, Emerson, Glad- 
stone. They lived surrounded by the limitations of 
time, wrote, spoke, worked with their brains and hands, 
brought up families, visited with their friends, had an 
interest in science, medicine, religion, society, politics, 
everything. They made it their business to become 
interested and assist in what concerned their fellow-men, 
whether their own interests suffered by it or not. In 
the long run their own interests were not hurt by their 
willingness to share burdens with others. A man is 
often more successful in his vocation by having an avoca- 
tion or two. The best doctor or lawyer is not the one 
who keeps in a rut scientifically, who puts out every light 
but his own tallow candle. Rush was an instance of 
manysidedness. He had time for almost anything 
important that came up for his consideration. 

Weir Mitchell, one of the greatest physicians in the 
country, all his life engaged in a busy, lucrative practice, 
author of many novels, writer of poems, monographs, as 
well as newspaper articles, with time to spare for family, 
friends, church, society, travel, with time even for 
strangers and for rest, is he rushed? Never. He has 
time for everything, and more time for more things if 
they come up for attention. Now the secret of all this 
time is simple. All that needs to be done is to apply 
to time the methods we use in the sensible saving of dollars 
and cents. ‘To be economical, but not stingy; to save at 
the right time and in the right way; to be generous when 
giving is wise; to hoard in the day of plenty for the 
season of scarcity; if possible, never to waste one moment. 

Henry Ward Beecher did some of his most profitable 
reading at odd moments, waiting for boats, cars, meals, 
and so on. ‘There is always a margin somewhere in the 
day’s doings,—some unaccounted-for minute or half- 
hour which generally is lost. Be ready for this margin: 
Beecher used it, and so do some others who seem to have 
more time and knowledge than others. Pepper, a great 
physician and one of the most cultured of men, used to 
study on his way to and from patients’ houses. __ 

It is not the time we have, but the way we use it. We 
can afford to write letters to our friends, and, for the 
papers, we may even make books of helpful thoughts, 
if we rise early in the morning and use the seconds and 
moments which many others squander. Here we have 
clear profit; our percentage is on wholesale rates; we 
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corner the market. If you are a doctor in the country 
and sometimes take two days to make a single call, go 
thirty or forty miles every day for days, and spend as 
much time over two cases as the city practitioner gives 
to fifty, still you may find time for other things. You 
will have a few moments a day at least for reading, some 
for your children, some for writing, some for working 
in your garden, a great deal of time for thinking, and 
some left, after all, for a study of what goes on in Tim- 
buctoo. You will not need to neglect a single detail 
of your professional work, and find out that you know 
your own specific field better for not confining yourself 
entirely to it. d 

Some years ago a friend told me that he learned Italian 
in the length of time consumed by an acquaintance in 
rolling up cigarettes: they had reckoned this up for a 
period of over ten years. Who was the richer at the end 
of this period? It is well, of course, to give a reasonable 
amount of time to social life, but a constant round of 
parties, dances, and so-called entertainments, the cease- 
less waste of time and opportunity going on in so many 
of our cities, is, to say the least, bad time-keeping. 
Church-going may be overdone, too (though I believe 
that one service a day is almost necessary for the refresh- 
ment of spiritual life), and I do not know that it is any 
worse to waste an hour on a cracker box in a corner 
grocery than it is listening to a dull sermon in a poorly 
ventilated church. The cracker box may have aérial and 
esthetic advantages. 

There are persons who never have time to do any- 
thing. They never had time to write a letter, read a 
book, listen to a symphony, or to give their children the 
companionship which is theirs by right. These persons 
are industrious, too; but they are always doing the 
other thing. Fussing, stewing, rushing, giving no muscle 
a chance to relax from morning till night, they imagine 
themselves and make others think that they are busy, 
when, as a matter of fact, they wouldn’t be missed in the 
world’s work if they were suddenly turned into a pillar 
of salt as Lot’s wife was. It will take only a little time 
for us each to discover that the great and real men of 
the world have always been possessed of a ‘“‘certain 
amplitude of leisure’? which made their presence not only 
pleasant, but useful, and that, the busier we are about the 
right kind of work, the more time we shall find on the 
credit side of the ledger. 

Hoivuaioa, Hawai. 


Spiritual Life, 


The humblest occupation has in it materials of disci- 
pline for the highest heaven.—F. W. Robertson. 


& 


Let not future things disturb thee, for thou wilt come 
to them if it shall be necessary, having with thee the 
same reason which thou now usest for present things.— 
Marcus Antoninus. 

rd 


To desire to communicate good to every creature, in 
the degree we can, and it is capable of receiving from us, 
is a divine temper; for thus God stands unchangeably 
disposed towards the whole creation —William Law. 


a 


The true use to be made of all the imperfections of 
which you are conscious is neither to justify nor to com- 
demn them, but to present them before God; for peace 
: the divine order, in whatever state we may be.—Féne- 
on. 
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How the whole earth and the strength of it—that is, 
almightiness—is beneath every tired creature to give it 
rest, holding us always! No thought of God is closer 
than that. No human tenderness of patience is greater 
than that which gathers in its arms a little child, and 
holds it, heedless of weariness. And he fills the great 
earth, and all upon it, with this unseen force of his love.— 
A. D. T. Whitney. 
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While we are coldly discussing a man’s career, sneering 
at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, and labelling 
his opinions,—‘‘ Evangelical and narrow” or “Latitudi- 
narian and pantheistic’’ or “Anglican and supercilious,”’ 
—that man, in his solitude, is perhaps shedding hot 
tears because his sacrifice is a hard one, because strength 
and patience are failing him to speak the difficult word 
and do the difficult deed.—George Eliot. 


The Splendid Whirl and Swirl of Life. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE-RICE. 


The most fascinating moment of the child’s life, and 
the one making the deepest and most lasting impression, 
will, I think, be said to have been when he stood for the 
first time watching the whirl and the swirl of some minia- 
ture mountain stream as it rushes in its uncurbed will 
over the stones and obstructions in its path. Sweeping 
in its wild way bits of grasses, enmassed, broken sticks, 
and rubbish of every description, each and all relent- 
lessly hurried along in the down sweep of the impetuous 
waters. All time was completely lost in that wonder 
spell. 

Cd now, after the lapse of the years, and having seen, 
rivers of greater carrying power, go whatever way we will 
and think whatever thoughts we may, we often find our- 
selves still wondrously impressed with the splendid whirl 
and swirl of this other stream of life, and still wonder- 
ing and questioning as to when was the beginning of 
this whirl and swirl, and what was the mighty energy 
in its beginnings. 

One of the sweetest hymns I first learned to sing, and 
one that never lost its sweetness, ran thus:— 


“How sweet to be allowed to pray 
To God, the Holy One.” 


Taught thus to sing to God, the Holy One, we now, 
standing in the midst of the whirl and swirl of things, 
wonder, ‘‘Is God, this nameless, this Holy One, outside 
or within this whirling of the waters?” 

We are glad for whatever the scientist can tell us of 
this force, this will force, spirit force or spirit; of force 
which, in its entirety, is infinite, conscious, personal; this 
soul of the universe. But the scientist, the thinker, has 
had to make use of the trivial for the expression of the 
sublime. 

After centuries of thinking and reasoning from his 
collected data, what is the ultimate of his reasoning? 
Simply this: In his search for the beginning of things he 
finds no ultimate particle; that the final point is not 
matter at all (in the sense of anything palpable), but just 
a minute motion vortex; that everything whatsoever in 
the universe is all force; that life, mind, spirit, and mat- 
ter is but concrete spirit, and we are the human workers 
with this Supreme Worker, whom we call the Holy One— 
God. 

The scientist further discovers that this soul of the 
universe is love, that all life force is love force, generative, 
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creative. This, then, is the wisdom of all wisdom forced 
upon us: that everything is still in process of creation; 
that nothing is, but forever about to be; that in this 
whirl and swirl of life the Holy One is still in his world, 
the Supreme Worker re-creating to all eternity; and that 
every remotest atom is coworker with this power for- 
ever and forever. 

Can we comprehend this as God’s primal truth? Only 
by analogy. We know how the potter works with the 
clay, how he gathers together into the crucible every 
bit of waste clay, all the discarded broken bits from other 
misshapen forms; how he moulds and remoulds the fluid 
mass into new and fairer forms. 

He has learned his art from the master worker’s process 
in the springtime, when, by aid of the winds and the 
waters, the heat and the cold, from the warm bosom of 
earth as a crucible, Mother Nature brings forth, under 
the Mind force of the universe, new forms of life and of 
beauty, and the work ends not. 

This splendid whirl and swirl of life means life in inten- 
sity, God with his myriad workers forever recasting, re- 
moulding fairer forms, world without end. For has he 
not said, “Behold I make all things new’’? 

Thus, this blessed swirl of life speaks to me. 

We may attach ourselves to nothing, but be always 
ready for what is best. We are to be capable of evolving 
without stopping, renewing ourselves continually, and 
ever aspiting to live multiple lives in one. So do we 
become coworkers with God to all eternity. “I'were 
“sweet to be allowed to pray’’ this prayer to “God, the 


Holy One.” 
WorcESTER, Mass. 


Some Phases of Indian Life. 


BY SURESH CHUNDER BOSE. 


India is a riddle to foreigners. It is so to her people 
also. ‘The vastness of the country, the variety of her 
people, consisting of many races, creeds, and grades of 
culture, the noble. civilization that flourished here in 
ancient times, the degradation that followed, and the 
reawakening that is taking place now present before the 
mind conflicting problems, on the happy solution of 
which the future of India depends. ‘There is a contin- 
uity in the history of our national life. From the time 
the Aryans migrated into India to the present day, 
throughout our national history, there runs a golden 
thread that connects the past to the present, so that, 
when, in the beginning of the last century, Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy founded the Brahmo-Somaj, he appealed to 
the sacred books of the Hindus for the verification of his 
theistic teaching. We cannot be indifferent to the past 
history of India in our esteem for the present, while it 
would be a folly to remain satisfied with the former and 


overlook the many progresses of the day.. Every true. 


Hindu regards the wisdom and civilization which his Aryan 
forefathers attained as a great and noble heritage. We 
have not outgrown their highest ideals. However, the 
West shows to us new perfections and possibilities of the 
human nature. Christianity reveals new phases of 
faith and love. These are helping to build up a new 
India. It does not mean a denial of our past glory. It 
is the rehabilitation of the same and crowning it with the 
Christ ideal. The peace that India enjoys under the rule 
of his Britannic Majesty has made this new formation 
possible. 

To understand the India of to-day one must know 
the India of the past. I shall describe here in a few 
words some of the principal features of the country before 
the rise of the English power. The great Mogul Empire 
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had broken up. India fell back into her normal condi- 
tion of innumerable independent or semi-independent 
kingdoms, who were constantly at war with each other. 
Owing to these wars certain parts of the country were 
laid waste. ‘The tracts where once had stood flourishing 
cities and happy villages became covered with jungles 
and the home of wild beasts. In the midst of this confu- 
sion two new powers came to a head. The one was a 
Hindu power, the Maharatta confederacy, and the other 
the English. The former grew to be very powerful, 
but there was that lack of union and national solidarity 
which is India’s doom. It had not also the progres- 
siveness which characterizes the British rule in India. 
The English prevailed and built up this magnificent 
empire, under the protecting shadow of which we are 
all peacefully living to-day. At the time we are speaking 
of, notwithstanding the ravages of war, there were many 
prosperous regions, due to fertility of the soil and the 
patient industry of the husbandmen. Almost everything 
that the people used in their daily lives was produced in 
the country, and there was plenty of food-stuff. 

The English conquest of India is supremely a moral 
conquest. Without unnecessary bloodshed and even 
with the help of the Indians, the English have become 
masters of this vast region. ‘The justice of their rule is 
acknowledged by the children of the soil. The people 
are fast advancing, morally and intellectually. The 
conquest is a gain on the side of humanity. ‘The British 
rule in India has proved to be a dispensation of Provi- 
dence for the elevation of the Indians. 

Perhaps in no other country religion exercised a 
greater influence in moulding national life and institu- 
It will not be out of place, there- 
fore, to trace here briefly its course from ancient times. 
The passion of the Hindu mind is the search after the 
Infinite, which lies at the root of Aryan civilization. 
Under its impulse the Indian sages, in Vedic ages, retired 
in solitude and led a devout, meditative life. The quest 
achieved brilliant results, as the Upanishads testify, 
whose sublime utterances on the mysteries of life and 
eternity stand unique in the religious literatures of the 
world. However, cruel and absurd practices crept into 
this holy quest, and Hindu society did not present an 
edifying spectacle when thousands of dumb animals were 
sacrificed in the name of religion, and the Vogis took 
recourse to horrible means of self-torture. Buddha rose at 
this critical period (about 600 B.c.) and taught that the 
right way of life lies in the practice of virtue, given neither 
to self-torture nor luxurious living. Such a _ course 
leads ultimately to the blessed Nirvana, which is another 
name for union of soul with the Supreme Spirit, as Buddha 
understood it. Bzhars (monasteries) abounded in the 
land, where Buddhist monks and nuns lived in holy 
contemplation, animal sacrifice diminished, self-torture 
of the Yogis was given up, and men began to lead an 
intelligent and useful life. Foreign travellers in India 
at this time bear testimony to the excellence of Hindu 
character, who generally lived a simply, truthful life, 
bent on things spiritual. This happy state of things, 
however, did not continue very long. It was a critical 
period in our national history when at about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era wild tribes from Central 
Asia poured into India. A large part of Northern India 
came under their sway. They were converted to Buddh- 
ism. But the discipline, self-restraint, and gentle hu- 
manity of the new faith were far ahead of their wild 
character. Worship of Buddha was easier for them. So 
Buddha was deified, and his personality more and more 
exalted. Buddhist monasteries were filled with Buddha’s 
images. The moment the outward observances in re- 
ligion had gained precedence, the attempt at self-conquest 
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and inward * purification slackened. Thus Buddhism 
declined, and its original mission was lost sight of. Hin- 
duism now entered a new epoch. ‘The people were di- 
vided into many sects, chiefly polytheistic, after {Buddha 
worship. There was a general decadence in religious 
ideals. Some people practised immorality in the name 
of religion. At about the end of the eighth century 
A.D. there arose a great religious reformer, Sree Sanka- 
racharya by name, the reputed founder of the Vedanta 
philosophy. He revived the knowledge of the noble 
theism as taught in the Upanishads, and uplifted the 
moral tone of the whole Hindu society. A devout Hindu 
in the humblest walk of life and without much erudition 
will tell you that all things are from God, made up of 
his essence, live in him, and enter into him at their 
death. It is Sankara that impressed this truth on the 
mind of the people of India. The present-day Hindus 
are idolaters, but they do not disown the Supreme God. 
But, alas! by an irony of fate, the genius that taught 
such lofty theism was also a potent factor in the nation’s 
ruin. Sankara’s doctrine of liberation taught men 
“perfect quietude, absolute abstinence from action, good 
as well as evil, as the ideal condition of the liberated 
soul.” Why? Because as long as there is Karma 
(action), there is the occasion of another life, and this 
life must be avoided. Hence is to be seen that dull 
lethargy and want of sufficient interest in life and crea- 
tion in the nation which is one of the principal causes of 
its downfall. The Mohammedan conquest of India, 
which began in the thirteenth century, fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon India. ‘There was oppression and loss of life 
and property on all sides. Mohammedanism was not, 
however, without its blessings on India. Its great ser- 
vice to the country was the elevation of a large number 
of depressed classes in India, whom Hinduism had kept 
in a debased condition. It is a significant fact that all 
the religious revivals in India during the Mohammedan 
rule were monotheistic and casteless. It must also be 
noted that the social and domestic life of the Indian 
Mohammedans, in general, have been profoundly influ- 
enced by Hinduism. With the advent of the English, 
Hinduism has been brought in contact with Christianity. 
The present progress of the country demonstrates the 
assimilation of the Christian spirit by our national genius. 

The present manifold activities in the country are the 
outcome of a new spirit that has entered our national 
life and is stirring it to its depths. ‘There is activity in 
almost every branch of life. It may be asked, ‘‘ Whither 
will these lead us?” There are not a few among us who 
are alarmed at the sickening tendency to imitate Euro- 
pean institutions and mode of life. Our educated men 
are generally lacking in faith. The lack of faith fosters 
vanity. Vanity begets imitation. Whereas faith helps 
assimilation. Faith enters into the very root of things, 
and by a process of its own it makes the divine in them 
the possession of its votaries. But we need not despair. 
In recent times great religious leaders arose among us 
who labored to turn men’s faith in the right direction. 
Their work has borne fruit. At the present day in 
almost all the principal cities and towns of India, and 
even at some remote villages, communities have been 
formed who worship the One True God ‘“‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ This is the return of India to her highest self; 
namely, the passion for the quest after the Infinite, em- 
balmed with a new faith, hope, and love. 

The new faith, hope, and love, mentioned above, are 
the essence of Christ life. Ay, it is Jesus Christ that is 
lifting up India to his divine height. He alone can heal 
her many wounds that lie sore for centuries, remove her 
caste prejudices, and, uniting her people in a fraternal 
bond, lead them steadily in the path of peace and prog- 
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ress. The British government has made his way clear, 
the Christian missionaries with their loving and self- 
forgetful services help us to understand’him, and. two il- 
lustrious leaders of the Brahmo-Somaj—namely, Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Protap Chunder Mozoomdar—by the 
examples of their lives bring home to our mind the 
grace and beauty of the Christ life. Every Indian should 
cultivate a personal relation with him, which will lead to 
the perfection of a true son of God. 

The progress that India has made under the British 
rule calls for an advanced system of government. ‘The 
reform scheme has not been launched too early. The 
boldness with which Lords Morley and Minto inaug- 
urated it under adverse circumstances are remarkable 
and praiseworthy; for, whenever-there is a proposal to 
concede political rights to the people of India, the plea 
is put forward by a certain section of the British public, 
both in this country and England, that the Indians are 
incapable of self-government. It is not generally known 
that in ancient times, during the Hindu rule of India, 
the people enjoyed a large measure of self-government. 
In those days a village community managed the affairs 
of its village like a little republic. There were such 
communities all over the country. English officials, who 
have the good sense to consult the local public opinion, 
achieve the greatest success. We are, however, a de- 
graded people. Long subjection under foreign rule is 
not without its demoralizing influences. Besides, the 
economic disturbance that the British rule has _pro- 
duced in the country is perhaps not fully realized. It 
has affected almost every phase of our national life. 
‘The economic condition of the country may be best de- 
scribed in the following authoritative words of the late 
Mr Dinter 

“The sources of a nation’s wealth are agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, and sound financial admin- 
istration. British rule has given India peace, but British 
administration has not promoted or widened these sources 
of national wealth in India. 

‘‘EBndeavors were made, which were fatally successful, 
to repress Indian manufactures. and to extend British 
manufactures. The import of Indian goods to Europe 
was repressed by prohibitive duties; the export of British 
goods to India was encouraged by almost nominal duties. 
The production of raw material in India for British 
industries and the consumption of British manufactures 
in India were the twofold objects of|the early commercial 
policy of England. The British manufacturer, in the 
words of the historian, Horace Hayman Wilson, “em- 
ployed the arm of political injustice to keep down and 
ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he could not 
have contended on equal terms.’ 

“During a century and a half the commercial policy 
of the British rulers of India has been determined, not 
by the interests of Indian manufacturers, but by those 
The vast quantities of man- 
ufactured goods which were exported from India by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, by Arab and British mer- 
chants, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have 
disappeared. India’s exports now are mostly raw prod- 
uce—largely the food of the people, Cultivation has 
largely extended under the peace and security assured 
by the British rule. But no man familiar with the 
inner life of the cultivators will say that the extension of 
cultivation has made the nation more prosperous, more 
resourceful, more secure against famines.” 

Our wants are many. A large number of our rivers 
and water-courses lie silted up. There is a lack of good 
drinking water in many parts of the country. Epidemic 
diseases carry off every year millions of men. Malaria 
alone accounts for the death of over one million a year. 
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An equal number are invalidated by it. To keep pace 
with the progress of the world and meet the new con- 
ditions of life that the British rule has thrown us into 
the people need proper education. This means increased 
expenditure. Thus far it has been poor in comparison 
with the magnitude of the task. I do not say that the 
British government is indifferent to its duty with regard 
to the sanitation of the country and the education of its 
people. In both these departments it has rendered great 
services. But greater works will have to be done before 
the condition of the country and its people reach a sat- 
isfactory standard. Another great need of the country 
is an extended system of irrigation. To a country, the 
greater part of whose population live upon agricultural 
work, its importance cannot be overstated. It will be no 
disparagement to our government to say that the con- 
dition of the country demands that it should forego some 
of its old ways and methods. I shall state one instance. 
The headquarters of the provincial and supreme gov- 
ernments remain from six to eight months in the remote 
hill stations and for the rest of the year in their respective 
capitals on the plain. These exoduses are like the shift- 
ing of a town from place to place and cost the public 
revenue a large sum. Is there any justification for this 
waste of the poor rate-payer’s money? Under this and 
similar circumstances the civil and military expenditure 
of the country is going on, continually increasing, while 
important public works are withheld for the want of 
funds. 

Something should be said about the relation between 
the Indians and Englishmen. It will be apparent to a 
person who remains in the country, even for a short 
time, that there is a wide gulf between them. ‘They 
come in daily contact, no doubt, but that is chiefly of an 
official nature. The Indians generally find the English- 
men cold and occupied with their routine work,—beings 
as if of some higher region, who have condescended to 
come to live for a while in the midst of ugly Oriental 
surroundings! The Indians remain aloof from. their 
white neighbors as much as possible, as one would from 
a person whom he has learned to look upon as his su- 
perior. On one side there is pride and a narrow, ignorant 
contempt of alien character and forms of thought, and on 
the other Oriental conservatism and timidity born of long 
subjection. Attempts are now and then made to bring 
the two peoples closer together, and generally with good 
results. When an Englishman, with all his reserve, 
cares to be friendly, there is no better friend than he. 
An Indian, slow to forget any kindly act, can be devoted 
to death. If the Englishmen take a genuine and active 
interest in all that concerns the progress and welfare of 
the country, and the Indians shake off their habitual 
lethargy and make for progress, showing a harmonious 
growth of their national virtues and Western culture, the 
relation between the two peoples will surely become more 
and more cordial. The two peoples have been brought 
together by the will of God on this classical soil, and 
great results will follow if they forget petty interests and 
selfish motives in the contemplation of the grand purposes 
of Providence. 

In conclusion, I must assert that with all its defects the 
British administration in India remains to-day the prin- 
cipal factor in all that makes for the progress and welfare 
of the country. At the present day no calamity would be 
greater to India than the withdrawal of the British 
power. However, no opportunity should be lost to let 
the people have a due responsibility in the government 
of their country. A happy, prosperous, and progressive 
India will surely go to strengthen the whole fabric of the 
British Empire. Barring a few crazy heads, who need 
not be taken into account, the Indians are loyal to the 
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British government, and cherish a warm affection for the 
person of his Majesty, the Emperor of India. His 
Majesty’s decision to come with the queen to India to 
celebrate their coronation is a very happy one. It is 
hoped that it will mark a new era in the relation between 
the rulers and the ruled. What the country needs to-day 
is not an India politically independent, but equal justice 
and opportunities to all, both the Indians and English- 
men. 
Caxucurta, INDIA. 


In Thee Afone. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Thou rulest, Lord, the lights on high, 
Sun, moon and stars Thy servants be: 
But every glory of the sky 

Is darkness, if I have not Thee. 


How vast the marvel of the mind, 
How far the beams of reason go! 

But all the wisdom of mankind— 

How blind, how vain, till Thee I know! 


Where’er I look is light and joy: 

A blooming flower, an eagle’s wing 
Their sinless jubilee employ, 

And to Thy praise full tribute bring. 


Thy gifts to Man beyond compare 
Like royal crowns and emblems shine: 
But all are given for Man’s despair 
Until I hold each gift as Thine. 


Delight and wisdom, peace and power, 

A heart of hope, serene and free, 

Through life’s dim dream and transient hour, 
I find, O God, alone in Thee. 


National Degeneracy. 


BY BERTHA C. DOWNING, A.M., M.D. 


During the last half century much energy and thought 
has been given in every quarter of the globe toward 
improving the condition of the human race by changes 
of environment; but, unfortunately, much of this en- 
ergy has been misdirected, for in our efforts to alleviate 
the sorrow of the day we have forgotten or ignored the 
effect of our actions upon the centuries. We are now 
beginning to learn that we must not consider the environ- 
ment alone only, but also, what is far more important, 
the ‘‘stock,”’ for whom we better the environment. 

The problem of improving the human race has there- 
fore a twofold aspect, and by far the most important 
one is that of stock. 

The apostle of this study was Sir Francis Galton, and 
to the science of producing a well-bred race—.e., a race 
good in physique, intellect, and morals—he gave the 
name “‘eugenics,’’ which means good in stock. Eugenics 
is the science of the production of a good race, primarily, 
by changes in the stock, and, secondarily, by certain 
changes in the environment, which will have a future as 
well as a present value. You may ask why was Galton 
so troubled about the condition of the race that he in- 
vented a new science? Are we not better than our 
fathers? Unfortunately the answer is, we are worse, 
because the average quality of the nation has depreciated. 
(See statistics on criminality, insanity, epilepsy, feeble- 
minded, neurotic children in the public schools, etc.) 
The cause of this condition is not far to seek. They are 
the decrease of the birth-rate of the ‘“‘fit,’’ the increase 
of the birth-rate of the unfit, and the injudicious methods 
of modern philanthropy. There is a decreased birth-rate 
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among the superior classes of the nation. Research 
tells us that the average number of children to the in- 
tellectual is 1.6. ‘The most superficial of thinkers must 
at once see that such a rate of reproduction is very dis- 
astrous, for from the intellectual classes are recruited 
our scientific men, our great organizers, etc. A class 
that has so few children does not even maintain its num- 
bers, much less increase itself. For to increase we must 
produce enough children to overcome three contingencies: 
death: before maturity, chances of not marrying, chances 
of infertility when married. 

The chief causes of this decreased birth-rate are: the 
increase of luxury, which not only produces small fam- 
ilies, but also prevents many marrying at all; the in- 
crease of competition; the later age of marriage, with 
consequent reduced fertility as well as shortening the 
period of fertility; the increased expense of educating 
children; the tendency of intellectual women not marry- 
ing at all. (The knowledge of the so-called “social 
diseases’’ is a factor here.) 

Karl Pearson says, ‘‘The efficiency or prosperity of a 
country is not the amount of exports or imports, not the 
power of its army or navy, not the diffusion or amount 
of its wealth, not the efficiency of its education, but the 
kind of men and women it turns out.’’ That there is a 
steady decrease in the average quality of the children is 
obvious when we consider that the average quantity of 
the children produced by the intellectual has sunk to 
1.5, while the number produced by the unfit is to-day 
about 6.6 per family. ‘This being the case, what are we 
to say to the nation’s future? 

The birth-rate among the obviously unfit is large. 
The research of the laboratory of eugenics gives it as 
7 per marriage among the London feeble-minded. In 
the United States there is rather a larger percentage of 
feeble-minded of American parentage than of foreign 
birth, based on admissions to the institutions in this 
country. Goring found it 6.6 among the criminal classes. 
Who are they but the high-grade feeble-minded? Not 
only do these feeble-minded, insane, etc., have large 
families, but, on account of their irresponsibility and lack 
of self-control, they may easily produce three generations 
while the superior classes produce two. 

What is philanthropy doing, and our ‘‘modern human 
sympathy,” but aiding and abetting the development 
of the unfit. Misplacing its charity in providing homes, 
colonies, asylums, etc.? The illegitimate babies of the 
feeble-minded and criminal woman, also feeble-minded, 
are no longer born under the hedge only to die, but they 
are fostered by the State, with the result that they grow 
up and have babies of their own as feeble-minded as 
themselves. he Boston Floating Hospital is a striking 
example. I would not have less human sympathy, but 
I would have, and see to it, that all sympathy and charity 
shall be organized and guided into paths where they will 
make for racial efficiency and not lead us straight toward 
national shipwreck, as it is doing to-day. 

Karl Pearson says, ‘We see pain and suffering, only to 
relieve it without inquiry as to the morals of the sufferer 
or as.to his national or racial value.’’ And this is right. 
But here science steps in and says, ‘“‘Let the reprieve be 
accepted,’’ but next remind the social conscience of the 
duty of the race. ‘‘No nation can preserve its efficiency 
unless dominant fertility be associated with the men- 
tally and physically fitted stocks. The reprieve is 
granted, but let there be no heritage if you would build 
up and preserve a virile and efficient people.” (Karl 
Pearson.) 

Not only does our short-sighted charity encourage the 
unfit, but those unfit exist to be a millstone around the 
neck of the fit; for they must pay the price, and this 


chiefly used by the unfit. We waste money on special 
schools for the support of charity organizations, the funds 
of which are chiefly used by such unfit as the unemploy- 
able; for institutions for the unfit, from which so-called 
cured patients are let free to reproduce their kind; for 
the administration of justice. 

Voluntarily the fit pay towards the keeping of schools 
for the feeble-minded, the epileptic, and hospitals for 
alcoholics where the dominant idea of the management is 
to return these unfortunates to the world as improved and 
cured, with the result that at once they do their best 
to supply a new generation upon which the rich may 
again lavish their care and money. 

We now keep alive, and quite rightly, the physically 
unfit, such as the epileptic, one in-five hundred in the 
United States. As to consumptives, there are three times 
as many cases of consumption among the feeble-minded as 
among the normal people. Pearson shows that the 
family of the consumptive averages 5.7: of the malformed, 
weaklings, deaf and dumb, alcoholics, the family aver- 
age is 6.2. We also quite wrongly allow them to repro- 
duce. We know that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the descendants. Why, knowing this, do we en- 
courage this reproduction of the unfit when they can 
only become a burden to the fit? 

We imprison the man who steals a thousand dollars. 
We allow an unfit person to produce a child or children 
for whom there is little or no chance of escape from an 
evil inheritance. Why do we imprison the man and 
give free care (maternity) and free food to the woman 
who does the latter and, moreover, relieve the parent of 
the burden of bringing up her child by placing it in a 
home? 

Is not: the price of freedom rather too dear for the 
nation? Recall the two Jukes girls and what they and 
their descendants cost the nation in one hundred and 
fifty years ($1,300,000). 

The experience of the race teaches that ‘‘figs will not 
grow on thistles’’; ‘‘like father, like son’’; “that a child 
is a chip of the old block”; ‘“‘geniuses are born, not 
made.” 

Environment cannot change our inborn nature, but it 
can modify it, and that in two directions: (1) inhibi- 
tively, as, for example, when, by putting a man in jail, 
we prevent him from stealing. We know the thief 
generally remains a thief, but the environment does 
keep him for the time being an honest man. (2) En- 
vironment can act positively as an encouragement; 
thus a feeble-minded boy may be set to act alone; he 
does nothing. Put him with others to dig under super- 
vision, and he digs well and earns his bread. In neither 
is there change in the nature, but because of a wise en- 
vironment both have ceased to be burdens to the State. 
Nevertheless, unless they are prevented from producing, 
they do not cease to be a burden to the race. 

How are the fit to be increased, and how are the unfit 
to be decreased? 

We must map out a great campaign to educate people 
in the knowledge of the laws of heredity and inspire 
them with the ideal of the race and their duty to the 
State. How many have two children who might have 
four, how many are unmarried because the ease is dearer 
to them than the duties of parenthood? We are ready 
enough to talk of patriotism and think we have done 
all when we sacrifice our sons by sending them into the 
army or navy. Cannot the nation be made to realize 
that the greatest patriotism is to produce a sufficiency 
of healthy boys and girls? There is plenty of room for 
the fit: it is only the unfit who are too numerous. 

Karl Pearson has shown by his extensive statistical 
studies that the first and second children tend to be less 
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well equipped physically and mentally than the third 
and fourth, so that the family of two is not only nu- 
merically, but also qualitatively, inferior. 

Maternal endowment, if wisely administered, can do 
much to encourage both the production and the keeping 
alive of fit children, this help to be given only to parents 
who are healthy and well behaved. Some countries 
have taxation on unmarried men. ‘This should be ap- 
plied to unmarried women and on the childless married. 
A large number of scholarships should be provided like 
the Rhodes Scholarships, to be open only to children of 
people who really require this financial aid. The can- 
didates should be worthy by character as well as learn- 
ing. Fit children are the greatest asset of the race, also 
the greatest responsibility of the parents. Garden 
cities might well be started by municipalities or char- 
itable individuals where the houses could be let at a low 
rental to young people of good character, mind, and 
physique, thus relieving them of one of their financial 
difficulties. It would soon, doubtless, be a matter of 
family pride to live in one of these cities. Surely it is 
time that family pride should be based on something more 
than descendants from broad acres. It should be found 
in families, all families, who have behind them an an- 
cestry of hard-working, moral, healthy men and women. 
Boys and girls should be instructed carefully in sex, its 
nature and meaning, its place in the life of the individual 
and the nation. Without careful sex instruction it is 
impossible for us to produce a healthy and normal race. 

How are we to decrease the unfit? 

It is dificult to draw the line between the inferior and 
the somewhat unfit, but we may confine ourselves to the 
very unfit, and for them the following methods should 
be carried out: compulsory segregation for the follow- 
ing classes: (1) of all children who are feeble-minded, 
who cannot be safeguarded by their home surroundings 
(all feeble-minded children in all walks of life should be 
reported to the Board of Health); (2) all insane, tem- 
porary or permanent; (3) all who refuse to work; (4) 
all criminals over twenty who have had two terms; (5) 
all confirmed drunkards; (6) all girls who go to a rescue 
home where tests show weak wills (most of these belong 
to class 1. Care scientifically for the neurotic child who 
might be said to be biologically two steps back of the fee- 
ble-minded). ‘This child can be balanced. By segregation 
is understood the permanent detention of individuals in 
industrial schools or colonies, where they would live de- 
cently, industriously, and die old and peaceably, without 
any chance of passing on their inherited misfortunes to 
another generation. If we could do this, consider the 
state of this country after, say, eighty years (the unfit 
when well treated live long). . We should at the end of that 
period be able to abolish the majority of our asylums, jails, 
and poorhouses, to reduce considerably our judges and 
the paraphernalia of justice, and to reduce and simplify 
our charities. The money which during these eighty 
years would be spent on preventive eugenics could after 
that period be expended upon constructive eugenics. 
The above classes would not cease to exist, but they would 
cease to be a large national factor. The only justification 
of the expenditure of public money is the public good. 
That is the good of the whole mass of the people. Any 
other theory of the expenditure of public money leads not 
only to extravagance and corruption, but necessarily to 
the confiscation of property. ‘The assistance which we 
render to our fellow-man is charity. The assistance which 
the State renders is humanitarian: it is based solely on 
the good of society. It is the object of government to 
promote general welfare. We create and provide boards 
of health and make regulations to guard against disease. 
We quarantine a contagious disease, that the healthy may 
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not suffer contact; we have laws regulating employer 
and employed, governing workshops and factories, in 
order that the welfare, safety, and well-being of our opera- 
tives be promoted; and upon the same principle which 
prompts the State to throw these safe-guards around its 
citizens, it should protect them against the unfit. No 
State can afford to neglect a strict censorship over all 
classes which are mentally defective and are, therefore, 
likely to do harm. We live in an age of close contact, 
we all touch elbows, we are a part of a great social organ- 
ism, and, if one of us is ailing or defective, that whole or- 
ganism is thrown out of joint. 

There is not, to my mind, a more important problem 
before the public to-day than this of its unfit. Our de- 
pendent classes, through no fault of their own, infect the 
community in which they live, and infect society down 
along the generations to come, and society, whose duty it 
is to protect the general welfare, cannot neglect its obliga- 
tions in this direction. 

I am of the opinion that every child (because the pre- 
vention of dependency must begin by treating the depen- 
dent in youth) should be examined by a competent com- 
mission, under State supervision, and, if found to be men- 
tally defective, should at once become a ward of the State 
for proper training and care. This is surely more humane 
and merciful than to permit this child to suffer unneces- 
sarily himself and to cause suffering to his fellows. 

The unfit which we have we must keep with us until 
they die, but they need not be allowed to bring others into 
the world. ‘The fact that much of this woe is inherited 
supplies a solid foundation upon which to base restrictive 
and preventive measures. 

Instead of one eugenics laboratory, in which the work 
is statistical only, we want in every large town, as well as 
the cities, a eugenic laboratory in which the experimenter 
and statistician work side by side, aiding and correcting 
each other. The work of Karl Pearson and his assistant 
at the Galton Laboratory of National Eugenics in Lon- 
don, founded by the far-seeing genius of Sir F. Galton, 
should be passed on. But, in addition to the biometri- 
cian, we require the method of experiment in order to 
deduce the laws of heredity. These experiments have 
been made on plants and animals by careful breeding, 
and from the works of Darwin, Mendel, de Vries, Bateson, 
Davenport, and Punnet we have already learned much. 
We cannot breed man experimentally, but it is possible 
to learn all that will ever be needed if people will allow 
their family history to be worked out carefully. 

Eugenics is a far-reaching subject, of which we should 
all have a knowledge, for which we can all have a practical 
enthusiasm. Its motto might well be, Let no generation 
We should have chairs for the teaching 
of it in our university. Who will endow the first one? 

But eugenics needs more. “To no germinal change 
can possibly be ascribed the recent development and 
marvellous transfiguration of Japan. ‘There is truth in 
Huxley’s saying “that the stupidity,” and, I might add, 
the superstitions, observable among the so-called “edu- 
cated” classes of to-day “is largely caused by the re- 
pressive action or natural intellectual appetites of a Pro- 
crustean system of artificial teaching. We should strive 
for the reform of education according to the dictates of 
science. We know at least that the unity of the uni- 
verse is a scientific fact. We are governed by physical 
laws which it is our duty as scholars of nature to investi- 
gate and by moral laws which it is our duty as citizens 
of nature to obey. 

We are not without object-lessons of what intelligently 
directed education can achieve for a whole nation in our 
generation. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Pearls of the Persian Poets. 


BY MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE. 


Sultan and slave alike have gone their way 
With Bahram Gtr, but whither none may 
say. 
Yet he who charmed the wise at Naishaptr 
Seven centuries since, still charms the wise 
to-day. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Persia, ‘“‘Land of the Lion and the Sun,” 
was founded upon the ruins of more ancient 
monarchies, and her literature, taking root 
in ancient soil, was enriched by the philos- 
ophy and science, the poetry and mythology, 
of her predecessors. The East is the home 
of poetry and the land of mythology. The 
dreamy Orient, rich in jewels and radiant 
with flowers, shadows forth from its dim 
background a mythology so primitive that 
it appears to be the mother of mankind. 
The story of a great civilization was recorded 
on the rocks or buried beneath the soil of 
Mesopotamia. Written in gold and _ ala- 
baster, it was placed in the corner-stones of 
temples and hidden away for three thousand 
years. 

From the time of the Macedonian conquest 
to the foundation of the Sassanian dynasty 
the history of the Persian language and its 
literature is almost a blank page. Five 
hundred years after Alexander, however, 
its literature and religion revived, and the 
books of the Zend-Avesta were collected 
from scattered manuscripts and oral tra- 
dition. The first collection of traditions 
resulted in the Shah-Namah, the great 
Persian epic written by Firdusi during the 
Sassanian dynasty. 

Persian civilization was to a great extent 
the product of Babylonian elements, and 
its mythology was born of a type of sensual 
idolatry too gross for description. But the 
Persians were essentially a poetical people, 
and in their hands the ancient myths were 
refined and elevated. In Persian mythology 
we find traces of the ‘‘world mountain” of 
the old Assyrian kings, as well as a theme 
akin to the vine-clad bowers of Meru, the 
shining gates of Olympus, and the Nida 
mountains of the Norsemen. The dreamy 
mythology of the Hindus gave way to stern 
conflict between good and evil. The oppo- 
sition between light and darkness is a prom- 
inent feature. Ormazd and Ahriman in 
continual strife form a background for the 
national mythology, and a crystal stream 
which gushes forth from a golden precipice 
of a mythical mountain and descends to 
earth from the heavens, as does the celestial 
Ganga of the Hindus, is typified by the 
goddess Ardvi Sira Anahita. 

As fire is the favorite symbol of the Per- 
sians, so the sun-gods are their most im- 
portant deities, and of these Mithra stands 
at the head. The host of storm fiends are 
called ‘‘the running ones,” from their head- 
long course during storms. 

The early kings of Persia had royal li- 
braries containing historical records and 
official decrees. These ancient manuscripts 
were destroyed when Alexander, drunk with 
wine, ordered that Persepolis, the city 
beautiful, be set on fire to please the courtesan 
Thais. ? 

Persia is often called Iran, which is the 
name the Persians themselves gave their 
kingdom, and Persepolis was for a long time 
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the capital, but for twelve centuries after 
the fall of that beautiful city the capital was 
located at Shiraz. 

In the beautiful manuscripts of the Persian 
poets the finest calligraphy is combined 
with floral designs on a golden background. 
The letters of the language run easily and 
gracefully into each other, and the Egyptian 
reeds with which they were written were 
fashioned for the finest touches of the penman. 

The best of the present-day Persian litera- 
ture is largely reproduced from the standard 
poets: their romances, however, rival ‘‘The 
Arabian Nights” in startling combinations 
and bewildering descriptions. Their imagina- 
tion is untrammelled, and no theme is too 
wild or improbable for an Oriental story. 


The Persians are born almost with a song+ 


on their lips, and the first phase of Persian 
literature tended to an age of poetry. There 
were thousands of poets, of whom Firdusi 
stands at the head, though Sa-di, with his 
Bustan and Gilistan, is still the favorite 
of the people. Nizami, who flourished 
in the twelfth century, produced what is 
perhaps the best version of the beautiful 
Arabian tragedy, Laili and Majniin, which 
for tenderness, purity, and pathos has 
seldom been equalled. His pathetic love- 
songs are among the best productions of the 
kind in the Persian tongue. As Hafiz says, 


Not all the treasured lore of ancient days 
Can boast the sweetness of Nizami’s lays. 


Nizami, writing in this period, produced his 
notable version of Laili and Majntn, the 
final verse of which gives some idea of the 
beauty of the composition:— 

Saki! Nizim ’s song is sung; 

The Persian poet’s pearls are strung; 
Then fill again the goblet high! 

Thou wouldst not ask the revellers why. 
Fill to the love that changes never! 

Fill to the love that lives forever! 

That purified by earthly woes, 

At last with bliss seraphic glows. 


The history of Persian poetry may properly 
be divided into seven distinct periods of 
from one to two centuries each, and the seven 
greatest poets have sometimes been called 
“The Persian Pleiades.” By way of co- 
incidence, seven is the mystic number with 
the Persians: for instance, frequent mention 
is made of the ‘‘Seven Evil Spirits’? of And, 
the ‘‘Seven Labors’’ of Rustem, the ‘“‘Seven 
Great Feats” of Isfendiyar, the ‘‘Seven 
Fair Faces”’ of Nizami, the ‘“‘Seven Thrones”’ 
of Jami, the “‘Seven-ringed Cup” of Jamshyd, 
&te: 

The first period extended from the begin- 
ning of the tenth century to the close of the 
eleventh, and represents the national poetry 
in its original form. To this period belonged 
Riudaki, who has been called ‘‘the father of 
Persian poetry.”’ He is said to have been 
the author of one hundred volumes of verse, 
besides his metrical version of the work 
known in its Persian form as Anwar-i-Suhali, 
a collection of the early fables, one verse 
of which runs thus:— 


Think not sweet sherbet from the world to 
drink: 
Honey with poison is mingled there; 
That which thou, fondly, dost sweet honey 
think, 
Is but the deadly potion of despair. 


Omar -Khayyam, whose Rubéiyat is so 


well known through Fitzgerald’s beautiful 
rendering into English verse that mention 
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here might seem superfluous, belonged also 
to this period. Though his ideas were con- 
sidered heretical in his’ day, as indeed they 
ate by many at the present time, it would 
be far from easy to conceive a more simple 
expression of tender sentiment than that 
embodied in the following quatrain: 


A book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


Firdusi, the Homer of Iran, whose true 
name was Abul Kasin, was a native of Tus, 
a city of Khorasan. He devoted thirty years 
of hard work to writing the sixty thousand 
couplets of the Shah Namah, or Book of 
Kings, an historical poem embracing the 
whole period of ancient Persian history, 
commencing with the reign of Keitimers, 
the first king, and ending with that of 
Yezejerd, who governed Persia when the 
country was invaded and subjugated by the 
Arabs. ‘The following lines show the form 
of his composition :— 

If thou wouldst make her charms appear, 
Think of the sun so bright and clear, 
And brighter far with softer light, 

The maiden strikes the dazzled sight. 
Think of her skin, with what compare? 
Ivory was never half so fair! 

Her stature like the Sabin tree, 

Her eyes! so full of witchery, 

Glow like the Nigris tenderly; 

Her arching brows their magic fling, 
Dark as the raven’s glossy wing. 

Soft o’er her blooming cheek is spread 
The rich pomegranate’s vivid red; 

Her musky ringlets unconfined 

In clustering meshes roll behind. 
Possessed of every sportive wile, 

’Tis heaven, ’tis bliss, to see her smile. 


His great epic, written under royal favor, 
though the author afterwards suffered royal 
scorn, is a valuable Persian classic. In the 
Persian tongue it exists only in manuscript 
form, and the original work, after having 
lived through eight centuries, is still the most 
popular Persian epic, though, like the colos- 
sal epics of India, it is of such interminable 
length that readers in modern times are 
unwilling to scan its many pages of endless 
description and hyperbole. 

The second period lasted from the begin- 
ning to the end of the twelfth century, 
and might be termed the panegyric age. 
This period witnessed the beginning of the 
mystic school which was so fully developed 
in the thirteenth century, and also during 
this time a few good satires were produced. 

The third period comprised the thirteenth 
century, and may be termed the mystic 
and moral age. The most important bard 
of this period was called Shaikh Sa-di. He 
was born at Shiraz, while the country was 
under Turkish rule, and is said to have lived 
more than a hundred years. He is honored 
as a saint by the Mohammedans, and his 
tomb, near Shiraz, called Sddiya, is visited 
by many pilgrims and Europeans. He wrote 
numerous caustic criticisms on women. 
He was an accomplished linguist, writing in 
Arabic as well as Persian, and his style was 
vigorous and unusually simple for a Persian 
poet. His largest work is the Diwan, a 
collection of lyric poetry, full of pathos, 
truth, and pure morality. Most popular 
among European scholars is his Bustan 
(Fruit Garden) and Giilistan (Rose Garden). 


The Bistan is a work of ten chapters 


of didactic verse, teaching morality and 


ee 
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prudence in the form of poetic fables. It has 
been translated into many languages. The 
Gillistan, a collection of one hundred and 
twenty-eight short stories, each intended to 
illustrate a cardinal principle, is the best 
of Sa-di’s works and one of the most popular 
persian classics. It has been translated 
into many of the dialects of India and the 
languages of Europe, while the Latin version 
has long been popular with European 
scholars. It is marked by its graceful style 
of composition and varied character of con- 
tents. In the Bustan, to teach humility, 
he wrote:— 


From the cloud there descended a droplet of 
rain; 

’Twas ashamed when it saw the expanse of the 
main, 

Saying, Phe may I be, where the sea has its 
run? 

If the sea has existence, I truly have none!” 

Since in its own eyes the drop humble ap- 
peared, 

In its bosom a shell with its life the drop 
reared; 

The on brought the work with success to a 
close, 

And a famed royal pearl from the raindrop 
arose. | 

Because it was humble it excellence gained, 

Patiently waiting till success was obtained. 


In the Gulistan, by the following simile, 
which in the original is of exquisite beauty, 
Sa-di expresses his own unworthiness, and 
the estimation imparted to him by the king’s 
favor:— 


’T was in the bath, a piece of perfumed clay 

Came from my loved one’s hands to mine, one 
day. ; 

‘Art thou then musk or ambergris?”’ I said; 

“That by thy scent my soul is ravished?”’ 

“Not so,’’ it answered, ‘‘ worthless earth was 


i 
But long I kept the rose’s company; 
Thus near, its perfect fragrance to me came, 
Else I’m but earth, the worthless and the 
Bame.* 


The fourth period extended from the close 
of the thirteenth century to the beginning of 
the fifteenth, and was marked by the highest 
development of Persian lyric-poetry and 
thetoric. During this period there were 
many men of culture in Persia, and then 
arose the finest lyric poet of Persia, who 
wrote under the nom de plume of Hafiz, 
his real name being Shemsuddin Muhammed. 
He was born in Shiraz early in the fourteenth 
century, His style was clear and imagery 
harmonious, and the poetry-loving Persians 
are still charmed with the peculiar accent 
of his musical rhythm and the flights of his 
vivid imagination. In youth he sang freely 
of love and wine, for example:— 


My breast is filled with roses, 
My cup is crowned with wine, 

And the veil her face discloses— 
The maid I hail as mine. 

The monarch, wheresoe’er he be, 

Is but a slave compared to me. 


During the fifth period, beginning with the 
fourteenth century and ending about the 
close of the fifteenth, there appears to have 
been a stationary condition in the Persian 
world of letters. It produced but one dis- 
tinguished poet, who was not only the most 
celebrated of his time, but the last great 
poet and mystic of Persia. This was 
Nuruddin Abdurrahman, who took the name 
of Jami, from the town of Jam, where he 
was born in the year 1414. He was a master 
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of the Persian language, a prolific author, 
and his poems were marked by sentiment, 
exuberance of style, beauty of dreams, and 
tenderness of thought. ‘The following lines 
are typical of his writings:— 


With a drum of gold the bright firmament 
beat 

At morn the signal for night’s retreat. 

The stars with the night at the coming of day 

Broke up their assembly and passed away. 

From that drum, gold-scattering, light was 
shed, 

Like a peacock’s glorious plumes outspread. 


With the close of the sixteenth century 
came a marked decline in Persian literature. 
Her poetry of the eighteenth century is of 
little value, that of the nineteenth pure 
mysticism, as embodied in the doctrines 
of the Sufis. The genius of the race is 
apparently extinct, and her best works 
belong to the past. No poetry was ever 
more peculiarly national than the Persian. 
Though for three centuries her lyre has 
virtually been silent, yet her people still 
cherish the memory of her great poets. 
The noble odes of Hafiz and the beautiful 
passages of the Shah Namah still live, even 
in the memory of the peasants; and the 
sorrows of Laili and Majntin will be chanted 
by Persian and Arab as long as the sons of 
the desert are to be found among the roses 
of Iran. 


A Story and an Appeal. 


BY EH. ETHELRED BROWN. 


[The following article from the pen of E. Ethelred Brown 
of Montego Bay, Jamaica, and at present a student at 
the Meadville Theological School, contains the well-nigh 
tragic account of the introduction of Unitarianism in the 
Island of Jamaica. The movement inaugurated by Mr. 
Brown deserves the generous co-operation of all who are 
interested in our cause. It should be said that the popu- 
lation of Jamaica is, in large proportion, colored, and that 
members of this race are among the leaders in education, 
industry, commerce, and all the other activities of the 
island.—Lrwis G. Witson.] 

“To the Minister of any Unitarian church, 
New York.” A letter enclosed in an envelope 
thus strangely addressed, and which ulti- 
mately reached Rev. George H. Badger about 
May, 1907, was the beginning of a corre- 
spondence which ended in my admission to 
the Meadville Theological School, and those 
words may be regarded as the first line in a 
new chapter of the history of Unitarianism. 

“T cannot accept your present until I 
tell you the purpose of my visit to America. 
I go to a theological school to be prepared 
for the Unitarian ministry. And, in case 
some of you may not know what is the dis- 
tinctive teaching of Unitarianism, I may say 
that a Unitarian is one who denies the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the deity of Jesus 
Christ.” Thus in July, 1908, at the close 
of a Christian Endeavor meeting in the 
Montego Bay Wesleyan Methodist church 
did I briefly make what I believe was the 
first public Unitarian pronouncement in 
the Island of Jamaica. The candle of Uni- 
tarianism was lighted,—lighted, I hope, never 
to be put out. But the words which lighted 
it fell like a bomb on the quiet community, 
and men and women were amazed at “‘this 
strange teaching.’ At once I felt the con- 
sequences of my act. I was forthwith for- 
bidden to perform my duties as organist 
in the church where for thirteen years I had 
led its singing and from the pulpit of which 
for eight years I had preached. And, 
although a little band of Christian Endeavor- 
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ers, led by the minister, did give me a pres- 
ent and a word of cheer and good-will on 
the eve of my departure, the present of the 
church was withheld and the prayers of the 
members were unuttered. 

My first attempt to enter this school failed. 
A violation, through ignorance, of the immi- 
gration laws caused my deportation to 
Jamaica, and fourteen days after my de- 
parture in July, 1908, I was back in Montego 
Bay to receive in full the results of my 
apostasy. Of all that I suffered in those early 
days I dare not write. But for the purpose 
of this story I must state a few facts. Deter- 
mined to make the best use of my disappoint- 
ment, I, at once wrote Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. From him I received a supply 
of Unitarian literature and words of counsel 
and encouragement. Soon these tracts were 
being read and discussed. 

One Sunday afternoon in November, in the 
Town Hall before a large, inteliigent, and 
curiously attentive audience, I spoke on 
“Unitarianism: What it really is.” The 
next Sunday afternoon another meeting 
was held, but an opposition meeting was 
arranged for men in the Episcopal church 
at the same hour, and so the attendance was 
small. But the next Thursday evening 
six men met, and decided to form a Lay 
Centre. Soon five more applications were 
received, and in January, 1909, the Lay 
Centre received its charter and supplies. 
Since then Sunday evening services have been 
regularly held in my place of residence, and 
subsequently a Thursday evening meeting 
was added. 

Pulpit criticism and newspaper controversy 
aroused interest all over Jamaica, and it was 
my privilege to send books and tracts all 
over the island to inquirers. 

The stage of abuse and misunderstanding 
has been passed: the stage of reflection is 
reached. Before I left Montego Bay in 
September last, I saw my friends begin to 
smnile again. The Episcopal choir invited me 
to sing in a cantata, my Wesleyan friends 
used me and my hall to prepare for a con- 
cert, and even the Salvation Army officers 
found it possible to seek my aid. The mem- 
bership of the Centre has not increased, as 
shown on the roll-book, but in the place of 
one removed by death has come a young 
man, a convert to our views, whose boldness 
and earnestness have been and will be of 
immense service to the movement. But our 
membership does not represent the extent 
of the sympathy with us. Night after night 
the services are attended by men and women 
who are thinking, and who are finding in 
our services what they need; and outside 
of the windows and doors there are always 
dozens listening,—some to criticise, others 
to learn. 

The work goes on. My father, assisted 
by the young convert, conducts the services. 
and distributes literature. My wife con- 
ducts a Sunday-school which is growing 
more and more popular, and creating interest 
and thought even more than the service. 
And, best of all, our small library, made 
possible by the gifts of Unitarians in this 
country, is now being largely used. 

This much has been done. What next? 
What is to be done for the intelligent men 
and women who are thinking deeply, and 
who, though inclined to accept this larger 
faith, are wavering? What shall we do for 
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the men whom Orthodoxy has ceased to 
satisfy, who have been studying the questions 
of higher criticism, the young men who have 
been reading the reprints of the Rationalist 
Press Association long before they ever read 
a Unitarian tract, some of whom have ceased 
to go to church or to be interested in existing 
religious organizations? Shall we bridge the 
gulf? Shall we deliver the satisfying mes- 
sage? 

My intention is to return to Montego Bay 
in June, 1912, as a Unitarian minister to take 
up my work. The Lay Centre has been 
impeded, principally for two reasons; namely, 
the prejudice in the Jamaica mind against 
being led in religious matters by laymen and 
the prejudice against religious meetings being 
held elsewhere than in a regular church 
building. The first will be removed after 
my ordination: the removal of the second 
is the purpose of this appeal. 

The usuai method is, first, to build up a 
congregation, then collect funds to build a 
church. But this is not a usual undertaking, 
and the usual method, if success is to be 
achieved in the shortest possible time, must 
be reversed. In no case do I anticipate an 
easy task, nor do I seek it; but I am con- 
fident that, were I enabled as a result of this 
appeal immediately after my return to 
Montego Bay (a growing town of about 8,000 
inhabitants) to start the building of a church 
capable of seating, say, three hundred persons, 
there would be within five years a strong 
congregation of the most intelligent, pro- 
gressive, and thoughtful men and women of 
the town. With the necessity forced on me 
of conducting services for another two or 
three years in a drawing-room or a hall, 
I fear the progress of the work will be 
delayed. This is a case where help now will 
be fourfold more valuable than help later. 
A good start will mean an early finish. 

If the Montego Bay Unitarian Lay Centre 
did nothing else but revive the smouldering 
religious instinct of a man who for the last 
two years has been a regular reverent wor- 
shipper at our meetings, but who for over 
thirty years previous to the establishment of 
the Centre has never attended a church 
because there was none which he could 
honestly attend,—a man of learning and 
culture, and a man from whom I expect much 
after he has passed through his present 
financial difficulties,—if it did nothing else 
but this, I think it would not have existed 
in vain. And he is but a sample of others 
whom we may reach. I therefore definitely 
appeal to the Unitarians of America for 
liberal contributions toward the building 
of this church,—a church which will be the 
first colored Unitarian church in the world, 
and the first of the many I expect to see 
scattered over the Island of Jamaica. Con- 
tributors, whether individuals or congre- 
gations, may be assured that the funds will 
be well placed. All intending contributors 
- are asked to write me as early as possible 
or communicate with Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

I shall be pleased to have the privilege to 
supplement this brief statement of what 
has been: done and to enter more fully into 
my plans, either by speaking to congrega- 
tions which may desire me to do so or by 
letter to any who shall favor me by making 
inquiries. 

Never have I more keenly felt the in- 
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sufficiency of pen and paper adequately to 
express and transfer a conviction. If I have 
succeeded in transferring but one-half of my 
own convictions as to the need of the work 
as well as to the ultimate success of the 
venture, I have no doubt as to the result of 
this appeal: it would fall with tremendous 
and irresistible force. 

The call is distinct and clear: the field 
is fertile and promising. Are we to heed 
the call and enter the field? 

By the uniqueness of the whoie situation, 
by the almost unlimited possibilities of the 
work, by the intensely interesting nature of 
the experiment, by what has been attempted 
and done, by what is now being done, by 
what may be done, in the remembrance of 
our own inheritance, the intellectual and 
spiritual freedom we prize and enjoy, I 
make this appeal in confidence that it will 
call forth the response which I venture to 
say it deserves. 

MEADVILLE. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Literature. 


Joycs oF THe NortTH Woops. By Har- 
riet T. Comstock. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co—Mrs. Comstock has 
two or three rather remarkable intellectual 
assets which serve her well in writing a 
story that might otherwise have passed as 
one of ‘‘the best sellers’? without deserving 
special mention. In the first place, she 
knows how to tell a good story; that is, she 
can tell it with a spirit and gusto that make 
you want to know what is coming next. 
This is certainly a gift in itself. Such an 
admirable writer as Mrs. Humphry Ward 
had to work hard to acquire that art, if 
she has ever really learned it. Marion Craw- 
ford had it from the start. We think Mrs. 
Comstock has it. We follow the story with 
genuine interest from first to last. We sit 
up late at night to see the end of it. We 
don’t want to be interrupted or spoken to 
till we find whether it is ‘“‘coming out right.” 
However, we have no intention of being 
one of those kill-sports who tell the plot of 
the story. It is a fairly good plot, and the 
author is clever enough to hide it in the 
proper number of turns and windings. An- 
other strong asset is a keen eye for local 
color. ‘To be sure, we could not swear to 
the exact locality of these ‘‘ North Woods.” 
No matter, they are somewhere, ‘‘all right.’ 
You get the full flavor of their loneliness, 
their long-way-offness from civilization, the 
rather primitive ways of living that obtain 
there, and the rough kind of men and women 
they produce. We believe it is one of the 
first canons of novel-writing that you must 
make the most improbable things seem prob- 
able; and, though we may not know very 
well how people live in such a place as St. 
Angé, which fifty years before was a lumber 
camp, yet you come to take Mrs. Comstock’s 
word for it that it was thus and so, and that 
the people who dwell there are just these 
she so vividly describes. We think, how- 
ever, she succeeds better in some of her 
minor characters than in her leading dramatis 
persone. Joyce herself is just a bit too 
much the strong, noble, though untutored, 
heroine with whom we are all familiar. 
Gaston is the man with a past, a very credi- 
table past, perhaps, but still the heroic mys- 
tery. But we are enchanted with Jock 
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Filmer and Billy and Peggy and Maggie and 
the disreputable landlord of the ‘Black 
Cat.” The more conventional city folk are, 
as the art slang goes, less ‘convincing.’ 
And, then,—and this is perhaps the surest 
element for her permanent success, as we 
Yankees are supposed to say, her ‘“‘best 
holt,’”,—Mrs. Comstock has a very keen 
and quite delightful sense of humor, which 
is, as it were, so much, and very much, 
thrown into the good story and the local 
color. ‘There are abundant evidences of this, 
as in the passage where the ladies of St. 
Angé discuss the possibilities of lighting up 
their mourning for the approaching wedding 
by putting some real spruce flowers on their 
bonnets. One of-them recalls how Joyce’s 
mother insisted on wearing her grandmother’s 
specs when she was dead,—‘‘Specs is dread- 
ful stylish, and I’ve always looked forward 
to my eyes giving out so I could wear ’em.” 
The passage in which Peggy Falstar dimly 
recognizes that her son is a genius is humor- 
ous, and also sufficiently pathetic, though 
Maggie ‘‘makes known her opinions with 
a calm, sisterly detachment,” to the effect 
that he ‘‘eats like a real pig,’’ though she 
proudly feels that he has written “grand 
po’try.’’ Though it is not directly stated, 
we infer that the very mild theology of the 
young ministerial ‘‘Kid,’’ Ralph Drew, is of 
the Unitarian shade. At first it strikes the 
inhabitants of St. Angé as far too mild a 
brew, and one of them says: ‘‘ Well, I'll be 
eternally durned, if I ain’t sorry that a 
bright chap like you has wasted his youth, 
and pretty nearly drowned the vital spark, 
in afriving at such a cold storage conclusion 
as this here one you’ve been airing. Why, 
any one can see with half an eye that, if 
hell- fire can’t stir sinners, a slow call to 
duty ain’t going to get a hustle on them.” 
But the very same doubter comes at last 
to see that to follow this sort of religion 
to-day and every day is the very hardest 
religion in the world. ‘‘Don’t you see that 
doctrine, *bout coming with an outfit, add- 
ing to it, and taking away what you want, 
and leaving what you must, blazing trails, 
and clearing away underbrush and what not, 
—why, don’t you see that’s worse by a con- 
founded lot than the old-fashioned hell?” 
We are sure that many who have read her 
charming stories and delightful New York 
letters in the Christian Register will wel- 
come this novel as a fresh evidence of Mrs. 
Comstock’s great ability, and will be genu- 
inely glad for her remarkable success. 
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THE WOMAN wHO CouLp. A Play with 
a Purpose. By Howard V. Sutherland. 
New York: Desmond FitzGerald, Ine.— 
The “‘purpose,’’ we suppose, is to show the 
folly, the actual insanity of living too fast,— 
of men giving their lives to a mad chase 
after the mighty dollar; and of women 
spending that metaphorical dollar in ex- 
travagant dress, in playing bridge for 
money, in trying to make a show that the 
size of their husband’s incomes does not 
justify. It is a glimpse at the over “‘strenu- 
ous’”’ life of New York, where the pace is 
so terrible that, as he usually does, ‘the 
devil takes the hindmost.’’ In this play 
one of the women lends her husband’s bonds 
to a woman friend, whose husband promptly 
loses them. There is the prospect of a 
collapse; but a deus ex machina is happily at 
hand, and the two families are saved from 
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ruin. We don’t just catch the moral here, 
but the men and the women have had a 
good fright, and we glean that they are 
going to be more sensible hereafter. It is 
not quite clear whether the men or the 
women are most to blame for this sad state 
of things, but perhaps the women come in 
for a little more severe rating. ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican is the best man in the world,” says one 
of the ‘‘new women.’’ But the wives of 
these “‘best’’ Americans are apt to be slightly 
selfish and thoughtless,—small blame to 
them, as they are usually kept in utter 
ignorance of their husband’s affairs,—and 
drive their husbands to making more money 
than they can do honestly, or to suicide. 
Well, then, woman must learn her lesson, 
and, as Mrs. Stetson says in the play, “A 
good woman will want to become her hus- 
band’s companion, and only when she is 
that can there be true happiness in the 
home.”’ There is, perhaps, a trifle too much 
of tall talk in this drama, but it is generally 
on the right side; that is, urging a simpler 
and truer manner of life upon our American 
women, and so perhaps easing the cords 
which are now binding the money-getters 
in a terribly hard fight, the really awful 
conflict of a senseless competition. Cer- 
tainly the novel has had its day of being 
a teacher of morals, and now the stage 
becomes didactic and teaches its lessons. 
Really, the pulpit must soon look to it, or 
its occupation will be gone. 


BrIBLicaL GkOGRAPHY AND History. By 
Charles Foster Kent. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.—‘‘ Biblical geog- 
raphy is,’’ says Prof. Kent, “the first and, 
in many ways, the most important chapter 
in that divine revelation which was per- 
fected through the Hebrew race and re- 
corded in the Bible.’ The physical charac- 
teristics of Palestine left indelible marks on 
Hebrew literature, and it is with reason that 
Prof. Kent asserts the importance of this 
study as the natural. introduction to all 
other Biblical research. He knows well the 
Palestine that has escaped the invasions of 
railroads and Western tourists, and, as every 
reader knows, he is admirably fitted, both 
by experience and research, to make clear 
a subject which has enlisted his interest and 
effort. Nine chapters on the physical geog- 
taphy of this region end with a description 
of the great highways across and around the 
Mediterranean over which the civilization of 
the ancient world spread to the ends of the 
earth, paths which the Jewish exiles followed 
in their Western exodus. The sixteen chap- 
ters that follow give a new setting to the 
characters, movements, and events of Bibli- 
cal history, the whole making a book of 
importance to the student and one of in- 
terest to the general reader. Maps-are pro- 
vided that supplement the text. 


ARGENTINA, AND HER PEOPLE OF To-pay. 
By Nevin O. Winter. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $3.—Mexico, Guatemala, and Brazil 
have been previously described by Mr. 
Winter, who writes out of first-hand inves- 
tigation as well as careful study of the best 
authorities. Argentina stands now at the 
head of all the republics south of the United 
States in commercial importance, and its 
population is rapidly growing. It is one of 
the greatest food-producing countries in the 
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cultivation of the cereals. The present 
treatise covers its resources, its development 
past and future, and a study of the new 
race which is forming as a result of the 
amalgamation of diverse elements. ‘The 
chapter on trade conditions in Argentina 
contains practical hints for the American 
business man. The country is essentially 
British in its sympathies, England owning 
the railroads, public improvements, and gov- 
ernment bonds. Every boat that sails for 
Buenos Ayres from an English port takes 
over English boys to enter commercial life 
in the new country. All signs predict mar- 
vellous advance for the country within the 
next decade, and that North Americans can, 
if they will, have an important share in its 
development is the firm conviction of this 
student and writer. 


THe EFFICIENT LAYMAN; OR, THE RELIG- 
I0US TRAINING oF Men. Philadelphia: The 
Griffith and Rowland Press. $1 net.—The 
writer of this book has become widely known 
as the secretary of the Religious Education 
Association. He is eagerly and actively in- 
terested in religious training as a part of 
the whole process of education, which leads 
life to the highest values in social efficiency. 
Not otherwise has religion significance to- 
day. He believes that for the Church this 
is the hour of opportunity. Its function 
is to furnish men with a sufficient motive 
for service in the world. Souls need to be 
set afire with noble, consuming passion, in- 
terpreting life’s present opportunities in ideal 
terms and consecrating specially trained 
powers to larger, finer service. That every 
such book as this does good work in clearing 
the minds of men and in stimulating them 
to fairer study of their own powers and re- 
sponsibilities may well be believed. It is a 
contribution to a growing movement for 
good and helps on the cause its writer has 
at heart. 


A Yar In A Coat Mine. By Joseph 
Husband. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $x.10 net.—After graduating from 
Harvard, the writer of this book took up 
work in a coal mine, not with the intention 
of writing up his experiences, but with the 
desire to learn the operating end of a great 
industry, as many another college graduate 
has begun in one line or another. Not 
many occupations, however, could have fur- 
nished the same variety of dangerous ad- 
ventures and heart-stirring experiences. This 
is a plain, unsensational description of actual 
events, a contribution to our knowledge of 
the cost to humanity by which our daily 
comfort is secured. It is a story worth 
telling. 


A Book or Dg&AR DEAD WOMEN. By 
Edna Underwood. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25 net.—Mrs. Underwood’s half- 
weird, half-sensuous tales are set to the 
strains of Galuppi’s music, suggesting the 
life and passion of the moment in contrast 
with the inevitable end. They represent an 
interesting if not altogether successful ex- 
periment, for the stories sometimes lose 
their hold just when they should be strong- 
est, and the writer fails to bring to a thrilling 
climax the situation she has conceived with 
considerable imaginative force. However, 
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chapter is that which tells the story of the 
relics of Saint Euthymius. 


Cxtna’s Story. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—The new popular interest in China, 
which has been a matter of only a few years, 
renders Dr. Griffis’ book timely and inter- 
esting. History shows, he tells us, that the 
human nature of the Chinese is not different 
from our own. Going below the surface he 
has endeavored to let the Chinese speak 
for themselves, chiefly through their myths, 
folk-lore, art, literature, institutions, and 
annals. He outlines something of the work 
now going on in the lines of economic and 
intellectual reconstruction, and indicates the 
hopefulness of the new spirit of inquiry and 
open-mindedness to new ideas. 


DAVE PoRTER AND HIS RIVALS. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.25.—Seventh in 
the Dave Porter Series is this story of 
boarding-school life, in which the jealousy 
of certain unscrupulous fellows, including 
Dave’s ancient enemies, Link Merwell and 
Nat Poole, makes trouble for Dave, and 
incidentally supplies plenty of exciting ma- 
terial. Plots and counterplots follow, and 
one unusual situation caps another. It is 
said that Mr. Stratemeyer’s books are more 
widely read than those of any other living 
American writer for boys, and there is no 
reason to doubt it. 

DimInvuTtiIvE Dramas. By Maurice Bar- 
ing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25,—These dialogues between famous his- 
torical personages are extremely clever, with 
a quality of humor that has not been over- 
worked. How Catherine Parr managed King 
Henry VIII., how Aijneas and Dido really 
parted, how the first rehearsal of Macbeth 
went,—these are some of the historical 
secrets here first brought to light. Maurice 
Baring is the author of Dead Letters, some- 
what similar in character. Mr. Baring is 
a son of Lord Revelstoke, and was for sev- 
eral years in the diplomatic service before 
he took up journalism in London. 


Books Received. 


From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. § 
The Common Sense of Socialism. By John Spargo. $1. 
A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy. By 
Karl Marx. $r. 


Ready May 1. 
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The Dome. 
A Little Boy. 


BY ALICE COREY. 


There is a little boy we all have seen, 
Playing about the house and on the green. 


Some days he plays a happy little play, 
Sometimes his smiles seem all to go away. 


Sometimes he runs away and we're afraid 
He’s surely gone, but never has he strayed 


Far from us long, he loves his friends so well, 
Better, he says, than tongue can ever tell. 


He is a little boy, and if you try 
To find him, call for Little Master Si. 


Hampton Fatts, N.H. 


The Energetic Doll. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


It was the 27th of June, and as hot 
as hot could be. Grandfather sat on the 
piazza, reading aloud from ‘‘A Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream”’ to Aunt Patience and Aunt 
Alice, who kept just within the door, be- 
cause they wore their white dressing-sacks. 
Uncle Edgar had exchanged his cloth coat 
for one ot gray-and-white seersucker, and, 
with a handkerchief over his bald head 
to keep off the mosquitoes, sat in another 
green chair near grandfather’s. He was 
drawing a chart of the constellations. 
Betty and Emily, under the nearest shade- 
tree, were playing parcheesi. 

The game went on listlessly, and grand- 
father’s voice became more and more drowsy. 

“This is the coolest place!’’ called Miss 
Mollie from the Fairy Circle, where she and 
Grace Wolcott and Saisie Wentworth sat 
darning stockings. 

“Y’d go down there, but I haven’t the 
strength of mind to put on the waist of my 
gown,’ said Aunt Patience, reaching for a 
palm-leaf fan which lay upon the hall table. 

“Go on, father dear,’? said Aunt Alice, 
rocking gently. And grandfather gladly 
went on, for he loved reading aloud. 

Suddenly, swiftly down the stairs, and 
past Aunt Patience and Aunt Alice, in a 
flash, and out of the front door, came a 
brown, lanky little girl of about nine years, 
carrying in both arms an enormous doll. 
The little girl’s name was Rosamund, and 
her doll’s name was Gretchen. 

‘The screen-door closed with a bang, causing 
Aunt Alice to drop her knitting and grand- 
father to glance up from his book in mild 
surprise. 

“You shouldn’t interrupt us in that way,” 
began Aunt Patience. ‘“‘And, my dear,” 
she added hastily, as Rosamund flew on her 
way, ‘‘where are you going?”’ 

“To walk!”’ shouted Rosamund. 

‘“My dear!” came ina chorus from every 
one present. 

“Tt’s far too hot!’’ called Aunt Patience. 

“Come here, my child,’ pleaded Aunt 
Alice; but, unfortunately, Aunt Alice’s 
voice didn’t reach very far. 

“Tt’s not safe to walk in such heat!” 
roared Uncle Doctor, who had just driven 
into the yard. 

But, alas! Rosamund was off like an 
arrow. Already she had passed the bridge 
down the road, and reached the spot where 
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the tangled bind-weed grew so thickly. 
If only its tiny prickly fingers could hold 
her back. 

“Tt will never do!” said Aunt Alice, 
standing up and looking quite pale. “Why, 
it’s over 100°,” 

“Don’t worry, Alice!’”’ said Uncle Doctor. 
“Y’ve just got to fill this box with pills for 
old Lady Merivale, and then I’m going to 
make quite a round of calls. I’ll pick up 
Miss Energy and carry her along.” 

“Oh, do,’ said Aunt Patience. “It will 
be just the thing. It’s impossible, I do 
believe, for her to keep quiet, and one never 
knows where she is. You'll have fwo passen- 
gers, though. That doll’s as big as a year- 
old baby.” 

“We'll find room, if I have to get out the 
hay-cart,”’ replied Uncle. Doctor, stepping 
into the low buggy and starting off. 

Susie looked a bit sober when Polly Com- 
forter told her the treat Gretchen had in 
store. Susie dearly loved a drive with 
Uncle Doctor when he went to see his sick 
people. But Polly reminded her that they 
had both been to drive only yesterday, 
and that it was now Gretchen’s turn. 

‘“So it is,” agreed Susie. ‘“‘Let’s go down 
in the Fairy Circle.” 

Miss Mollie and her friends were, as I 
have said, down among the pines, darning 
stockings. They were chattering away at 
a great rate, planning a lawn party which 
they hoped to give next week. 

“Of course we’ll ask the boys at Miss 
Elvira’s,” said Miss Mollie. “Go and play 
over on the other side, children. How about 
refreshments?”’ 

However, we care as little about the lawn 
party as did Susie and Polly Comforter; 
and we will now return to energetic Gretchen, 
so surprisingly indifferent to the heat. 

It was a red-letter day for Gretchen. The 
road, to be sure, lay a white ribbon of heat; 
but that was only the beginning of the way. 
Present Uncle Doctor pulled the left rein; 
and old Jack looked around, as if to say, 
“T understand!”” And the buggy, with its 
three occupants, turned into the: grateful 
shade of a long green lane. 

“My, how nice!’’ exclaimed Rosamund. 
And, ‘‘My, how nice!’’ echoed Gretchen. 

“Hold the reins, will you?’’ said Uncle 
Doctor. ‘‘I want to look over this pre- 
scription a bit.” 

A look of ecstasy brightened Rosamund’s 
thin face. 

“Take all the time you want,’’ she urged 
obligingly. 

It must have been that Jack thought 
this was said to him. Anyway, he at once 
fell into the slowest of walks. Once the little 
girl let him stop altogether, while for four 
minutes they listened to the glad song of 
a wood-thrush just overhead. Further on 
a scarlet tanager gave a sudden flash of 
gay color to the sombre lane. 

On they went, stopping at one house to 
deliver the box of pills and at another to 
inquire for a rheumatic patient; and at 
last, in the thinly-settled village of Y., old 
Jack was pulled up before a quaint old gray 
house, with rows of windows and many 
out-buildings. 

At the other houses only brief stops had 
been made by the doctor, his charges staying 
outside in the buggy; but here, hitching 
Jack to the gate-post, he gathered Rosamund 
and Gretchen under one arm, and jumped 
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them quite over the box hedge into the middle 
of the winding garden path. 

“Why, I’m so pleased’to see you!” came 
a cheery voice from the vine-covered porch, 
“And two dear little girls, I declare! Oh, 
I see, one is a doll. Well, well! How do 
you do, my dear? Prudence” (to a spec- 
tacled face that appeared at the sitting-room 
window), ‘‘bring out the little rocking-chair. 
And, Prudence, some cold water. Or, no, 
lemonade, and a bottle of the elderberry 
wine, please.” 

You have guessed whom the little rocking- 
chair was for; and the doctor was at once 
seated in a big rush-bottomed arm-chair, 
facing Miss Araminta. 

For seven years Miss Araminta had not 
walked upstairs nor down the porch steps. 
She was badly crippled from a fall, and could 
walk but a few steps with the aid of a crutch. 
But every one forgot to think of the hand- 
some old lady as an invalid, so bright and 
cheerful was she and so full of happy fancies. 
Still, her days must often have seemed long 
enough, and no wonder she looked forward 
quite eagerly to her fortnightly chats with 
the good doctor. 

Even in the deep shade of the porch, and 
even with tinkling lemonade and iced elder- 
berry wine, it was still oppressively warm. 
Gretchen did look enviably calm and cool, 
clad in fresh white (the short sleeves tied 
with blue ribbon), and sitting so bolt up- 
right. : 

“T call it very energetic of you and Gret- 
chen to come all this way to see an old lady,” 
said Miss Araminta kindly, patting Rosa- 
mund’s hand. 

“JT don’t mind heat,” 
“or anything,” she added. 

“Except lessons,’ said the doctor; at 
which Rosamund wriggled a little, and 
Miss Araminta hastily changed the subject. 
Soon she and her old friend fell into talk of 
the days long years ago. They quite forgot 
the silent, brown little girl, with her big doll 
in her lap. But Rosamund and Gretchen 
were having a beautiful time, slowly sipping 
lemonade aud listening to the reminiscences. 

“Do you remember the  Biueberry 
Woman?” asked Miss Araminta. 

“Why, no,—I don’t seem to recollect 
her. Who was the Blueberry Woman?” 

“Dear me! I thought every one knew 
her. She used to go into Boston as regularly 
as the stage, twice a week, on horseback,— 
year in and year out. How often I’ve 
watched her, coming along this road, with 
baskets of berries and fresh vegetables. 
She did a good trade, too, did the Blueberry 
Woman.” 

‘What became of her?’’ asked the doctor. 

“Oh, she and her daughter moved out 
Kentucky way at last, I believe. We 
don’t get berries like hers now!” said Miss 
Araminta, shaking her head. 

“By the way,” said the doctor, ‘‘do you 
ever think of Samuel Gunn?’’ Miss Ara- 
minta leaned back in her chair and laughed 
heartily. 

“To think you should bring him up!” 
said she. ‘‘I was speaking of him only this 
morning to Prudence. I never saw any one 
so partial to milk. Mother offered him a 
cup of tea one day. ‘Well, ma’am,’ said he, 
‘I don’t care so much for the tea, but I don’t 
mind havin’ the trimmin’s.’”’ * 

““That’s cambric tea,’’ observed Rosamund, 
starting off with her usual abruptness toward 
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an alluring swing she spied under an apple- 
tree. The swing proved to be a trifle high, 
but after a few preliminary tumbles Rosa- 
mund and Gretchen found themselves safely 
perched on the narrow wooden seat. By 
violent efforts Rosamund ‘‘wound up’’ the 
rope almost to the very top, then, with her 
legs held stiffly out, letting it whirl round and 
round at a dizzying speed. This was so 
charming that she repeated it several times. 

“T guess we'll look in the barn now,” 
said she to Gretchen, slipping to the ground. 
But opening the barn door proved even 
more difficult than winding up the swing. 
Gretchen had to be dropped on the grass 
where she sat under a parasol of Queen Anne’s 
lace, while Rosamund pushed and pushed 
with all her might. At last, with a groan, 
the heavy door gave up the struggle, and 
slid about a foot to one side; and of this 
opening the little girl took instant advantage. 

In one of the three stalls a dappled gray 
horse turned his head to see what was meant 
by all this straining and creaking. He 
whinnied and bowed to his visitors. But 
Rosamund’s attention was all on a pot of 
bright blue paint, standing amidst a phalanx 
of hoes and rakes. A brush, with partly- 
dried paint upon it, lay on the floor beside 
the pot. Oh for a dabble in that creamy, 
delightful stickiness! 

To paint something for Miss Araminta, 
who deserved the kindness, was the little 
girl’s instant conclusion. But what? The 
rake and hoe handles, perhaps. But they 
leaned back, in new green paint, in quite an 
offish manner. 

“T think it would be nice to have the door 
blue. And if I start, and do the parts I 
can reach, I’m sure Miss Araminta will 
make Patrick go on and finish after I’m 
gone,” thought Rosamund. 

And, seizing pot and brush, she started 
in gayly, and painted the door its full width, 
quite five feet from the sill. 

“T won’t put on a second coat, after all,” 
she said, panting. ‘“‘This one is so very 
bright.” 

Gretchen, from under the tossing sunshade, 
looked her admiration. 

“Come on, Gretchen! Let’s climb up 
onto the hay-mow. Oh yes, you dare! 
You don’t want to grow up a coward, do 
you?” 

So up the steep ladder they went. It 
did stand very straight, and at one exciting 
moment seemed in danger of falling back- 
ward, but a few more rounds brought them 
in safety to the top. It was heavenly, then, 
to sink into billows of fragrant hay, and to 
lie for a bit flat on their backs! Not long, 
though; for, if haymows are not made for 
jumping upon and the turning of somer- 
saults, what are, pray? Gretchen kept on 
turning double ones some time after her 
mamma was too tired to do any more. 

By this time Uncle Doctor was telling 
Miss Araminta about Rall Leavitt’s boy, 
just down with scarlet fever. 

“A light case, though,’’ said he. 

“JT must send him some wine jelly,’ said 
good Miss Araminta. 

“And J must be sending myself off,” said 
the doctor, rising. ‘‘Good day, Miss Ara- 
minta! I am sure Missy has enjoyed her 
call, and I don’t need to say I have mine. 
Send Patience your recipe for elderberry 
wine some time.” 

Rosamund and Gretchen, summoned from 
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the loft, then bade the old lady good-bye, 
Rosamund feeling, as she looked into the 
bright smiling dark eyes, that she would 
like to stay all day with beautiful -Miss 
Araminta. The little girl, in blue-stained 
shoes, walked away, down the rose-bordered 
path, quite reluctantly, while Gretchen’s 
steps dragged at her side. 

Uncle Doctor helped them into the buggy, 
jumped in himself, and off they drove, keep- 
ing silence for half a mile. At that point, 
opposite the little red district school-house, 
the doctor stopped Jack with a sudden jerk. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, turning 
the horse around. 

“What?” asked Rosamund. 
drop your medicines out?” 

But the doctor was thinking and didn’t 
answer. When they again reached the gray 
house, there was Miss Araminta, still sitting 
in the porch. She looked surprised. 

“How is the knee to-day?” inquired the 
doctor, in his professional tone. 

“Better,—much better!’’ called back Miss 
Araminta. 

“Good!”’ cried the doctor. And he 
wheeled about, and off they started once 
more. j 

“What do people pay doctors?’ asked 
Rosamund reflectively. 

“More than they deserve sometimes,” 
replied Uncle Doctor, smiling. ‘“‘How very 
peculiar Miss Araminta’s barn looks! It’s 
probably the light.” 
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‘The Dreams that Cooled. 


A Chinese Tale. 


The mother of little Sin poured some warm 
and fragrant tea into a sky-blue jug and bade 
her little daughter carry it to old Woo Ma, 
who was sick and unable to prepare tea for 
herself. 

It was a lovely evening, and the moon 
hung in the sky like a great yellow pearl. 
Little Sin walked along until she came to a 
mossy bank. There she met her cousin, 
Mai Gwi Far. 

“Where are you going, little Purity?” 
asked Mai Gwi Far. 

“To take some tea to old Woo Ma,” 
replied little Purity, or Sin. The meaning 
of Sin is Purity. 

“Wait awhile,’ bade Mai Gwi Far, “‘and 
I will tell you my dream.” 

Little Sin looked up and down the road. 
Her mother had not told her in words to 
hurry to old Woo Ma, and Mai Gwi Far 
was a dreamer of the most beautiful 
dreams. 

“T dreamt,” said Mai Gwi Far, ‘‘that an 
elegant and accomplished turtle was playing 
to me on a golden harp.” 

Little Sin sank down on the mossy bank 
beside Mai Qwi Far. 

An hour went by. The yellow pearl re- 
flected in the depths of Mai Gwi Far’s eyes 
was lovely indeed. Little Sin looked and 
listened. 

“T dreamt,’ went on Mai Gwi Far’s 
soft voice—‘‘I dreamt that under the shade 
of some weeping willow trees, where the 
lilied water was so transparent that their 
graceful forms were seen in doubles, swam 
seven white swans. While I was gazing 
upon them, the whitest and most graceful 
of all began to sing a song about a gracious 
and noble lady, who was so golden-hearted 
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that she set up warm tea stations for poor 


_and tired travellers along all the highways 


of the Province of the 
She ’”’— 

“Oh! Ah!” exclaimed little Sin. Her 
hand had accidentally touched the jug 
which was beside her. ‘‘The fire has gone 
out of my mother’s tea and old Woo Ma will 
receive no benefit therefrom.”’ 

But Mai Gwi Far did not hear her. 

“When the swan ceased singing,” she 
continued, ‘‘I awoke, and, when I awoke, 
I made a vow that I, too, would some day be 
a golden-hearted lady and set up tea stations 
for the refreshment of the poor. And I 
will even do more than that. I will provide 
nice green leaves for the little sucking pigs 
as they go to market. Oh, I do love little 
sucking pigs! They are so pretty and 
pink! Why, little Sin, your tears are fall- 
ing!” : 

“The tea is cold and old Woo Ma is sick;”’ 
sobbed little Sin. 

“Ah!” sighed Mai Gwi Far, lifting the 
sky-blue jug, ‘‘my foolish dreams! My 
foolish dreams!”’ 

Sadly she arose and preceded little Sin 
to the cottage of old Woo Ma. 

The old woman received them with soft 
and gentle speech, but she was shivering 
and aching from top of head to tip of toe. 

“My honorable mother sent warmest tea 
and, lo, I have brought you coldest!” mur- 
mured Sin. 

“Your honorable mother is very kind,” 
returned old Woo Ma, “‘and how do you 
know, little jewel eyes, that I do not prefer 
cold tea to warm?” 

But for all the old dame’s cheery polite- 
ness little Sin could not be comforted, and, 
as they returned home, she said to Mai 
Gwi Far, ‘‘Do not, O cousin, I pray thee, 
dream any more dreams that cool!’’— Sui Sin 
Far, in Little Folks. 


Happy River. 


A New Lubricator. 


A long, yellow ice-cart, heavily laden, 
slid, the other day, into a gutter in New 
York. The rear wheel stuck firmly against 
the curb. The driver lashed his horses and 
swung them round, but to no purpose. In- 
genious philanthropists offered all kinds of 
suggestions, patted the trembling, sweating 
horses; and some put their shoulders to the 
side of the truck, but without avail. The 
off rear wheel would not turn. 

A bare-footed little colored boy had 
watched the proceedings with a childlike 
look of sympathy for the overstrained 
animals. He suddenly ran down Chambers 
Street, and returned panting, carrying in 
his arms a lot of banana peels. 

“Say, boss,” he called to the driver, 
“T’ll make yer wheel turn with these if yer’ll 
let me put ’em down.” 

“All right, sonny!” said the driver. 

The little lad sprang under the wheels, 
and carefully laid down the skins. He 
pressed some close to the curb where the 
wheel was jammed. Then he sprang back 
and shouted, “‘Now, boss, pull awayl” 
The crowd laughed. 

The driver pulled taut his lines, and 
gave his horsesa lash. The animals sprang 
forward, the wheel glided along the layer 
of banana peels, and the heavy wagon rolled 
out of the gutter. The on-lookers cheered 
as it rolled away.—Selected, 
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An Inter-Religious Congress in 
Japan. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A Japanese Liberal Christian Conference 
which met in the Unitarian headquartcts, 
Unity Hall, Tokio, on April 1, 2, and 3, 
and in which Rev. Clay MacCauley was 
deeply interested, was held in pursuance of 
the following invitation:— 


Observing the general tendency of the 
religious world, we see many signs of a hope- 
ful movement in the development and ‘prog- 
ress of religion. In Europe and America the 
conviction is steadily growing that religious 
separations are absurd, most harmful to 
humanity, and practically fatal to religion 
itself. Movements toward union are grad- 
ually gaining ground. In our own country 
the Union of the Christian Churches of the 
different missions has become a most interest- 
ing problem, inviting the serious considera- 
tion of many of our thinkers. 

But in our country, as you know, the 
situation is somewhat different from that of 
Europe and America. In the West religion 
is concerned with Christianity only, but here 
we have to do not only with the newly intro- 
duced Christian beliefs, but also with Buddh- 
ism, Shinto, and many other minor sects 
peculiar to our people. 

Can these religions be brought within one 
great religious Union? Or is this end quite 
impossible? What features have they in 
common by which they can mutually co- 
operate? And in what are they so unlike 
that they must go their own ways? The 
study of these questions is a very important 
matter in relation to our religious life. But, 
on the other hand, we may say also the true 
value of a religion consists in its power as a 
motive force in practical life; in its giving 
spirituality to morality; and in its arousing 
us to a consciousness of the real meaning of 
our existence. 

We should concern ourselves, consequently, 
with the practice as well as the theory of 
religion, and thereby utilize the opportuni- 
ties of this great religious movement. This 
is especially important and needful in the 
present confused state of thought. 

We, Liberal Christians, have, therefore, 
been induced to call a general religious con- 
ference, inviting to it prominent speakers 
who are in generous sympathy with our 
purpose and are desirous of helping it for- 
ward. Some of the speakers are our asso- 
ciates in religious profession: others of them 
differ with us; but all are eminent as authori- 
ties in religious thinking. Saburo Shimada, 
President; Isoo Abe, Gunji Muko, Riti- 
suhiko Aoki, Kiyoshi Sato, Hajime Minami, 
Committee. 


No group of abler thinkers or more elo- 
quent speakers could be gathered in Japan 
than are to be found in the programme. 
Count Okuma is a man of exceptional power 
and influence; Hon. Saburo Shimada of 
the Japanese Parliament, who presided, is 
perhaps Japan’s chief orator; Dr. Inouye 
is professor of philosophy in the Imperial 
University; Dr. Anezaki is the professor 
of comparative religion at the same institu- 
tion, and a most thoughtful and graceful 
speaker; Mr. Honaga is a college lecturer 
and Shinto priest; Mr. Okada, a Methodist, 
professor in the Imperial War College; Mr. 
Muko is professor of general literature in the 
Keiogijiku University; Mr. Suzuki is an 
author, and the editor of the largest circu- 
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mission; Sato, one of the general committee, 
is a Universalist; Ebina is the Japanese; 
Campbell, an effective preacher and inde- 
pendent liberal; Abe is professor at Waseda 
University and head of the Unitarian move- 
ment in Japan; Minami, who has done the 
lion’s share of the work in bringing these men 
together on a common platform, edits the 
Unitarian Review and is actively engaged in 
the advocacy of Unitarian opinions; Prof. 
Murai has long been connected with the 
Unitarian and other liberal movements in 
Japan. A crowded attendance and profound 
interest was caused by these meetings, 
which closed with a dinner and social evening. 


Celestial Gravitation. 


The lift out of the dirt, out of the dust of 
the earth, is the task set the children of God, 
whether you call that child of God Jesus of 
Nazareth or some most common name in 
New York. The task is the same. There 
is no relief from it. Nature is inexorable. 
In the process of the millenniums she made a 
human soul: that is what Nature has been do- 
ing all through the millions of years. We may 
think what Nature was doing was to provide 
an opportunity for trade, or to show how 
armies could be made so big and navies 
constructed so strong that people would keep 
peace because they were afraid of one another: 
we suppose Nature has been sifting off the 
tops of the mountains, so as to make rich 
valleys, where great corn and wheat crops 
could be raised. That is incidental. What 
she has been doing has been the sifting out 
of human life, the remodelling of human 
history, and the building of a human soul. 

The last term of that ascending series is 
her command that we do not trifle with her 
processes. That is what it means. If it 
took twenty millions of years to get the 
earth ready for the first of the higher forms 
of organic life, if the geological strata show 
how old the planet is and how young man is, 
then, as I have already said, I refuse to be 
comforted by the statement, that all this 
preparation was a getting ready to stop. 
That is not logic. 

There may be no God, but Nature is not 
inconsequent. Her processes are not idiotic 
or inconsequent. It may be given to you 
to prove that there is no God if you can find 
such proofs. I cannot find that there is no 
God. I have tried, in the moments of 
blackest doubt, to reason out what some 
regard as the “comforting doctrine,’”’ that 
there is no God; but there is no thorough- 
fare that way. That runs off into a cul-de- 
sac. That is like the uncovering of a vein 
of mineral which sets people shouting for 
joy that their long labor has been rewarded 
by the revelation of ruby silver, native 
silver, or a vein of gold that seems to have 
inexhaustible resources, and they find it is 
a pocket, just a place where the riches of 
the world have run down into a pouch in 
the rock, and they get what is there and then 
they get no more. Such is the argument 
against the Being of God. It is most enter- 
taining to start with. It comes to nothing. 

Bacon was quite right, with his little 
glimmer of science, of which he knew almost 
nothing in comparison; but he had great 
power of philosophy, and he said: A little 
knowledge leadeth into atheism, which 
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If you are satisfied that that task is impos- 
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sible, then you have laid before you what 
Nature, which is but the other name for 
God, has been trying to’do. If God is the 
only life, if all the processes of the world 
are the expression of his energy, he has been 
building through the generations, the mil- 
lenniums, the likeness to himself. Why, is 
not that what we areall trying todo? Are we 
not ever shaping our destiny so that it will 
be worthy of us,—impressing ourselves upon 
our days, putting ourselves into our work? 
There was nothing to make things out of 
but God. He is the eternal substance. 

It does not seem to me that it is enough 
for him to have made the sidereal universe. 
That is what he could do, not what he was. 
It is not enough for him that he should 
have made the great panorama of earth’s 
successive stages. It was like him to do 
something so beautiful, but it was not him- 
self. When all the processes eventuate in 
the moral sense and a human soul, there is 
nothing for it but to keep on until it reaches 
its source, and celestial gravitation is its 
destiny, as earthly gravitation was its 
origin. Our feet are on the earth, but 
they are not fettered. Our place is upright, 
so that we may front the stars. We no 
longer go with our poor relations on all 
fours, looking for pasture and something 
that will satisfy the basilar instincts of 
hunger and the desire for life. Our spirits 
have an upward look, and all their relation- 
ships have their permanence in being purged 
of the earthly and informed with the heavenly. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 


Abraham Willard Jackson, D.D. 


Abraham Willard Jackson was born in 
Portland, Me., April 7, 1842. His father, 
who followed the sea, died on a voyage to 
the West Indies when the boy was nine years 
old. From the age of thirteen to sixteen 
he worked in a shoe-shop at Stoneham, Mass., 
returning to live with his mother and pre- 
pare for college at the high school at Turner, 
Me. He entered Colby College, Waterville, 
in 1861, but the call for troops led him to 
enlist almost at once in the 8th Maine In- 
fantry, with which he saw service in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Later he 
entered the rst South Carolina colored regi- 
ment (afterwards the 33d United States) 
under command of Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, for whom as a commander, in 
after years as a literary man, and always as 
a personal friend, he cherished a high regard. 
Passing through the grades of second and 
first lieutenant and captain, he won the 
approval of his colonel for good discipline, 
for kindness to his men, and for bravery in 
action. Coming North on a furlough in 
1865, suffering from malaria, he reached 
Portland on the day that his class graduated 
at Colby. 

The war being practically over, he resigned 
his commission, and in the fall began a course 
of study in Cambridge under private in- 
struction. Some months later, feeling the 
importance of a regular college course, he 
returned to Colby and graduated in 1869. 
He went through a hard struggle, especially 
with Greek, during his first years in college, 
having forgotten much of his preparation 
in his army life; but, being an indomitable 
student, he prevailed, and laid the founda- 
tions of that fine and firm culture for which 
he was afterwards distinguished. He pre- 
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pared for the Unitarian ministry in three 
years at the Harvard Divinity School, de- 
riving special inspiration from the personality 
and lectures of Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, 
and graduated in 1872 with the degree of 
S.T.B. On July 8 of that year he married 
Caroline Bradford Bigelow of Livermore, 
Me., who, with two sons and a daughter, 
survives him. 

Mr. Jackson had two happy and useful 
pastorates: in Peterboro, N.H., January, 
1873—March, 1881, and in Santa Barbara, 
Cal., April, 1881—March, 1889; also he sup- 
plied at Augusta, Me., for the winter of 
1889-90. At Peterboro he pursued, besides 
wide-reaching literary studies, that profound 
and first-hand study of the great modern 
philosophers which gave body and authority 
to his later writing and lecturing. While 
in the midst of fruitful activity, the injury 
to his ears, received by the close passing of 
bullets in battle, declared itself in a growing 
deafness, accompanied by a ringing in the 
head, which was the cross he was to bear 
with rare fortitude during the rest of his 
life. Besides being a preacher of thoughtful 
and spiritual sermons, Mr. Jackson in his 
active ministry was lecturer and teacher, 
drawing around himself young people, to 
whom he was personal friend and literary 
inspirer, and in Augusta serving in this 
way a large group of many of the leading 
men and women of the community. Here 
he published a volume of the sermons 
preached in California, entitled ‘‘The Im- 
manent God.” 

From 1890 to 1905 Mr. Jackson lived with 
his family at Concord, Mass. He was at- 
tracted to the town both by its literary mem- 
ories and associations and by the advantages 
it offered for the education of his children. 
In 1891 he went to England to meet Dr. 
James Martineau and to pursue the careful 
research which culminated in the volume, 
“James: Martineau, a Biography and Study,” 
published in 1900. In the spring of 1894 
the first-fruits of this scholarly work appeared 
in a course of lectures delivered at the Mead- 
ville Theological School on -Martineau’s 
philosophy. The next year, 1894-95, he 
served as acting professor of philosophy and 
lecturer on English literature at Meadville, 
also assisting in the department of homiletics. 
Here he did a noble year’s work, and both 
in philosophy and literature stamped his own 
throughness and enthusiasm upon the minds 
of his students, some of whom must be ever 
grateful for impulses and incentives then 
received. Returning to Concord, he preached 
and lectured occasionally, contributed to 
the magazines, and published a small vol- 
ume, ‘‘Deafness and Cheerfulness,’”’ which 
has brought comfort to others afflicted as 
he was. In the last years in Concord he 
gave much time and labor to a life of Dean 
Everett, which has not been published, but 
which it is hoped may yet appear, perhaps 
somewhat abbreviated in form. 

In 1898 Colby College conferred on him 
the degree of Master of Arts, and in r901 
that of Doctor of Divinity. From 1905 he 
made his home at Melrose, Mass., with a 
son, established there as a physician. 
troublesome ears and the nervous exhaustion 
consequent on years of suffering hindered 
further literary work. He was, however, 
a regular contributor to the Christian Regis- 
ter, both in its editorial columns and its book 
reviews. Each winter he had a class in 
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English poetry under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club, and in summer a large 
garden gave him occupation and relief from 
pain. He was active up to the time of his 
death, which occurred suddenly, from heart 
failure, on April 24, 1911, soon after his 
sixty-ninth birthday. 

Dr. Jackson was one of the most scholarly 
of our ministers. For over forty years he 
was an unwearying student of the best lit- 
erature and thought of the modern world. 
He had also real gifts as a teacher, especially 
that of communicating his own enthusiasm. 
In judging books and men he kept his feel- 
ing singularly fresh and living. Age did 
not dry him up, but he mellowed and sweet- 
ened to the end. A most loyal friend, he 
was none the less a frank though kindly 
critic. He knew the true values, and never 
gave support to anything base. His recti- 
tude was unswerving, and his self-command, 
in face of much and long-continued suffering, 
not unmixed with acute personal disappoint- 
ments, was worthy of the fullest admiration. 
A faithful and loving husband and father, 
he rejoiced in the maturing into manhood 
and womanhood of his children. The min- 
isters whose parishioner he was found in 
him an ever friendly counsellor. Not with- 
out limitations in physical organization, his 
spirit triumphed over all. He fought a good 
fight, and leaves an unsullied and fragrant 
memory behind him. R. W. B. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Chicago and Madison. 


Chicago stands before our church, as it 
stands before the world, as a mighty chal- 
lenge and an unsolved problem. Here, in 
what is perhaps the most characteristically 
modern city of the world, the heights of ideal- 
ism and the depths of degradation blend 
together, making the city at once the most 
hopeful and the most. discouraging on our 
continent. That we as Unitarians should 
be so feebly represented in such a situation 
is indeed unfortunate. Our representatives 
in Chicago, however, are able and earnest 
and the churches are maintaining noble 
ideals. Our ministry in the city has recently 
been re-enforced by the coming of Dr. M. 
Rowena Morse to the Third Church. The 
possibility that the Meadville School may 
be transferred to Chicago adds a new ele- 
ment of interest to the situation and raises 
a question as to the development of the 
Chicago headquarters as a centre of Sunday- 
school life and interest. 

That the Chicago ministers and churches 
are alive to the importance of progressive 
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work along Sunday-school lines was clearly 
evidenced by the large attendance at the 
dinner arranged to meet and hear the presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society on the 
evening of April 19. In spite of a dismal 
rain which had been falling all day, the two 
long tables were filled, and after the dinner 
the president’s address was heard with 
attention and followed by a live and pro- 
longed discussion. Many missed their in- 
tended trains into the suburbs, preferring 
to reach home toward the small hours of 
the morning rather than withdraw before 
the close of the meeting. Even after the 
company had dispersed, interested persons 
remained for further conversation, and 
numerous invitations for future visits to the 
churches and schools there represented were 
urgently given. 

The visit to Chicago was interrupted by 
a day and night in Madison, the capital 
city of Wisconsin. The church in Madison 
was founded as a college-town church through 
the generosity of the American Unitarian 
Association and has been so prospered that 
it is now independent of outside assistance. 
At the present moment a parish house ad- 
joining the church is approaching com- 
pletion. This building, which is in archi- 
tectural harmony with the beautiful church, 
promises to be, in fitness for the purposes 
of church work, as well as in beauty of 
architecture and decoration, one of the 
finest, if not, indeed the finest, parish build- 
ing in the denomination. It is a gift of an 
interested parishioner and devoted friend of 
the pastor, Dr. Vilas. The dedication of 
this parish house, which is expected to take 
place the rst of June, will certainly mark 
a new epoch in the activities and usefulness 
of this active society. On the occasion of 
the president’s visit a group of officers and 
teachers in the Sunday school was met at 
the home of the minister, Rev. Frank A. 
Gilmore, after which a dinner was served 
at the Woren’s Club House, at which about 
sixty parishioners met and listened to a 
discourse on religious education, followed by 
discussion. 

Three features of this work in Madison 
seem particularly worthy of notice. One 
is that, in common with other college-town 
work, it presents a large opportunity to 
influence developing life and scatter our 
word throughout the country. Another is 
that the church, and particularly the Sunday 
school, is deeply interested in works of 
philanthropy, doing much good in indi- 
vidual cases and co-operating closely with 
city benevolences. ‘The third—a most im- 
portant feature—is that in the minds of 
the people there is no such fatal separation 
between the Sunday school and the church 
as sometimes exists. On the contrary, it is 
the expectation of all that those who grow 
up in the school will, upon reaching adoles- 
cence, become members of the church. 
Such an attitude of expectation will ac- 
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complish more in any place than all the 
efforts of the minister and people put forth 
against a blank wall of indifferentism. 
Hence the church is growing naturally, as 
it should, and the Sunday school has its 
proper place in relation to the church work 
as a whole. 

With these two meetings the president’s 
trip through the West came to an end. 
Covering something more than four thou- 
sand miles and speaking on twenty-eight 
occasions, he had a valued opportunity of 
meeting our workers in widely separated 
localities and of giving and receiving sug- 
gestions and encouragements. The tour 
stands out as one of the chief activities of 
the year and one of the most useful efforts 
so far put forth. The churches of the 
Middle West will henceforth seem more real, 
and it is hoped that to these churches the 
Sunday School Society will appear more in 
the guise of a friend and coworker. 

A final word should be said about the 
great kindness and efficient efforts of Sec- 
retary Ernest C. Smith, who arranged the 
long tour, even to its minutest details,—a 
work involving a very large correspondence 
and an amount of personal effort few would 
have been willing to devote to a matter thus 
lying somewhat out of his regular employ- 
ment. Courteous, tactful, efficient, and 
sincerely devout, Mr. Smith seems an 
admirable man to hold in his hands, as only 
the secretary of the Western Conference 
can hold, the destiny of a large number of 
churches. Everywhere the president heard 
words of the highest approbation of his 
direction of the affairs of the conference, 
and in no case was the slightest criticism 
offered. Certainly Secretary Smith is the 
right man in the right place. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Sona Meeting oe the rnoch tds 
dlesex Federation. 


The spring meeting this year will be held 
in the First Parish Church, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday, May 7, 
from 4.30 to 6.00 and from 7.00 to 8.00 P.M. 

The following amendments to the consti- 
tution proposed at the last meeting are to 
be considered :— 

(a) To provide for a director from each 
Union, who shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

(6) To provide for more than two meet- 
ings a year. 

There will be reports of committees and 
the discussion of their recommendations, 
the appointing of a Nominating Committee, 
and other business of interest. 

The evening session will be somewhat 
of an innovation, taking the form of a plat- 
form meeting, at which Rev. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers of Cambridge will preside, 
and there will be fifteen-minute addresses 
by Rev. D. Roy Freeman of Braintree, 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Newton Centre, 
and Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton. 

It is hoped that a large attendance from 
the constituent unions will reward the work 
the “Joint Committee’? has put into this 
meeting. JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 

Secretary. 
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Although this is to be a meeting of the 
South Middlesex Federation, members of 
unions outside of the jurisdiction of South 
Middlesex and members of other federations 
desiring to attend will be cordially welcomed. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service in King’s Chapel, 
May 10, at 12, will be conducted by Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 


25 Beacon Street,on May 8, at 11 AM. 


Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot, D.D., will pre- 
side. Rev. George W. Cutter, M.D., will 
lead the discussion on ‘‘ Kugenics.’’ Meet- 
ing open to all. 


The Worcester Conference of Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) and other Christian So- 
cieties will hold the regular spring meeting 
with the First Parish and Religious Society 
of Bolton, Mass., Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, 
minister. The sermon Wednesday evening 
will be preached by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
D.D. On Thursday morning Rev. Samuel 
H. Maxwell and Rev. Alfred Free, Ph.D., 
will give addresses. In the afternoon Rev. 
Austin S. Garver and Mrs. Abby A. Peter- 
son will speak on ‘‘ Our Mission in the South.” 


Rev. Edward I,. Houghton, Rev. Eugene 
M. Grant, Rev. Augustine N. Foster, and 
Rev. Lyman B. Weeks, all of the Univer- 
salist ministry; Rev. Samuel Bastin Nobbs 
of the Baptist ministry; Sidney S. Robins, 
George W. Solley, Frederick W. Schaefer; 
Edward Dunbar Johnson, Charles Rhind 
Joy, and H. Houghton Schumacher, the last 
three of the graduating class of Harvard 
Divinity School; having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for New England, 
are hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Fellowship granted April 12, 
1911. Austin §. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, and William Channing Brown, Com- 
mittee. 


Meetings. 

Pacific Coast CONFERENCE.—The 
twenty-sixth annual session of the Pacific 
Coast Conference was held at San Diego, 
Cal., together with South Pacific Conference 
and dedication of San Diego Unitarian 
Church, April 3 to 6, 1911. The splendid 
new building of the San Diego church was a 
centre of interest and admiration. Several 
ministers of orthodox churches took part in 
the dedication. Members of the conference, 
who had seldom or never seen such an ex- 
pression of inter-denominational good feeling 
before, were deeply inpressed with the rec- 
ognition which Rev. Clarence J. Harris, 
minister of the church, and his people have 
won in San Diego. It was emphatically 
a serious, hard-working conference. The 
subjects treated in the many addresses in- 
cluded ‘‘The Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry at Berkeley,” ‘‘Church Ex- 
tension.among the rapidly growing Cities of 
the Pacific States,” ‘‘Sunday-school Work,” 
“Civic Righteousness,” ‘Practical Phi- 
lanthropy,”’ and the “Intellectual, Spiritual, 
and Practical Aspects of Unitarian Religion.” 
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For a report of these addresses the reader is 
referred to the May number of the Pacific 
Unitarian. Of the twenty-five churches in 
California, Oregon, and Washington, eleven 
were reprcsented. This proportion of min- 
isters and delegates is very good when the 
great distances are taken into account. The 
delegates from Eugene and Portland, Ore., 
travelled more than twelve hundred miles 
from their homes. Invitations to the con- 
ference for its next year’s meeting were re- 
ceived from Oakland and Fresno, Cal. An 
invitation to meet at Eugene, Ore., in 1913 
was presented from the First Unitarian 
Church of Eugene by its minister. An in- 
vitation from the First Church of San Fran- 
cisco to meet with them in 1915 was accepted 
by the conference. Greetings from the 
International Congress of Liberal Religion, 
held at Berlin, Germany, last summer, were 
brought by Mrs. Sara A. P. Lemmon of 
Berkeley, Cal. A few resolutions passed by 
the conference are important to Unitarians 
everywhere. They included an invitation 
to the National Conference to hold its ses- 
sion in San Francisco in 1915, the year of the 
Exposition. Another resolution expressed 
to the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association their hearty appreciation of the 
generous support given to new and feeble 
churches on that coast, and, in view of an 
era of great development bound to follow 
the opening of the Panama Canal, they com- 
mended the importance of establishing 
further new churches as rapidly as possible 
in every important city on the Pacific Coast. 
At the same time they recommended to the 
churches of the Pacific Coast Conference the 
duty of co-operation in this work. An in- 
teresting and almost pathetic appeal, signed 
by a considerable number of Japanese of 
professional and business standing in Oakland 
and Berkeley, asked for assistance in founding 
a mission for their people in Oakland. Such 
a mission would do-much, they think, for the 
religious and moral welfare of the Japanese 
population, which existing missions of other 
churches, as they declare, have proved un- 
able to do. A resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing the interest and sympathy of the 
conference in this petition and hoping that 
such a cry for help might not go unheeded. 
As the appeal is for a missionary effort which 
has far more than local meaning, the Con- 
ference referred it to the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, recommend- 
ing it to their sympathetic action and recom- 
mending to the Pacific Coast churches 
hearty co-operation in any plans found advis- 
able. Still another resolution calls the at- 
tention of Unitarians to the urgent needs of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry located at Berkeley. Of the $750,000 
necessary for its complete equipment 
$300,000 has already been pledged; that is 
to say, $100,000 by the Hon. Horace Davis, 
San Francisco, and $200,000 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Cutting, Oakland. The School will 
need $200,000 additional endowment and 
$250,000 for dignified and well-equipped 
buildings. The most important need which 
is pressing upon the School at present is $500,- 
ooo for a library building. The friends of 
the School are sanguine in the hope that by 
the time of the Panama Exposition in 1915 
all the buildings shall have been provided so 
that the liberal scholars and preachers of the 
world may meet there. Arthur Hayes Sar- 
gent, Acting Secretary. 
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New ENGLAND AssociaTE ALLIANCE.—The 
annual meeting was held in the Westminster 
Church, Providence, R.I., on Thursday, April 
27, 1911. The morning session opened at 
10.30 with a greeting from Rev. George W. 
Kent, minister of the church, followed by 
the singing of a hymn of praise and prayer 
by. Rev. Mr. Kent. The president, Mrs. 
Alma Faunce Smith, who has just returned 
from a trip to the Pacific coast, spoke of the 
conditions in the different Alliances she vis- 
ited. All are working with an earnest and 
devout spirit. Interesting reports from local 
branches followed, showing that everywhere 
are loyal and brave women eager to give 
their best effort to the betterment of human- 
ity and to the liberal cause. A conference 
on ‘‘The Sense of Proportion” followed, led 
by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, who urged 
that each branch find out what is the best 
work for it to do, and the best way to do it, 
and not attempt to do everything,—to em- 
phasize essentials and leave non-essentials 
alone. The annual reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read and approved, and 
the following list of officers elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Prescott Keyes; second vice- 
president, Miss Bertha Langmaid; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Jessie M. Fisher; and 
nine directors, representing the different 
sections of New England. The following 
amendment to the By-Laws as recommended 
by the nominating committee was accepted 
and adopted: ‘“‘The New England Vice- 
President of the National Alliance shall be 
ex-officio a member of the Executive Board.” 
The roll-call, showing an attendance of 242 
delegates from 57 branches, closed the morn- 
ing session. In the afternoon Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes spoke on ‘‘Our Resources,” 
making an appeal for the small, struggling 
branches, and also for the prompt payment 
of branch fees. Mrs. Sara A. Robbins fol- 
lowed with a short address upon the needs 
of ‘Our Sunday-schools,’’ urging more in- 
terest and a new sense of obligation in the 
Alliance, The church of the future is now 
in the Sunday-school, and needs earnest and 
constant support. Mrs. William Cole spoke 
briefly of the great value of ‘‘Our Post-office 
Mission.”” The following resolution was 
presented and adopted: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
members of the New England Associate 
Alliance hear with pleasure that a new 
church is to be erected in Washington, D.C., 
and will do all in their power to help make 
it a temple worthy of the denomination in 
the national capital.’ Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton of Buffalo then gave a strong and 
eloquent address upon ‘‘The Old and the 
-New Order in Religion.’”’ A vote of thanks 
to the hostess branch closed this most in- 
spiring and interesting meeting. The autumn 
meeting will be held in Portsmouth, N.H. 
Jessie M. Fisher, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 


May 4 rgr1| 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples: Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, ministers. At the seventieth annual 
meeting about one hundred and fifty people 
took supper together, and transacted the busi- 
ness of the church, on Wednesday eyening, 
April 26. Mr. Church presided. A word 
of grace from Dr. Ames was read, hymns 
were sung, and hearty enthusiasm and unity 
of spirit marked the occasion. A letter was 
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received from Mr. Rihbany, and messages 
were sent to Dr. Ames and to Mr. Rihbany, 
who is about leaving Toledo. Reports were 
received and officers elected. The proceed- 
ings will be printed as usual. The sermon 
topics for May by Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany are as follows: May 7, “The Armour 
of God”; May 14, ‘Our Christian Heri- 
tage”; May 21, ‘The Man of Destiny”; 
May 28, “The Memorial of Virtue.’ All the 
seats are free. 


Boston.—Second Church, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness: Resolutions favoring the inter- 
national peace plan of President Taft were 
passed by the Standing Committee of the 
Second Church and indorsed by the parish- 
ioners at a meeting held at the conclusion 
of the morning service. The church thus 
became the first in the country officially to 
express its approval of the plan. President 
Taft was informed by telegraph of the pas- 
sage of the resolutions, which were as fol- 
lows :-— 


“The Second Church in Boston, founded 
in 1649, the Church of the Mathers, of 
Lathrop, and of Emerson, pre-eminent in 
its firm stand for civic righteousness and for 
human fellowship, sends greeting to the 
chief executive of the land, and wishes to 
put itself on record as heartily favoring an 
international treaty which shall substitute 
the methods of justice and peace for the 
methods of might and slaughter. It further 
believes that humane public opinion in Great 
Britain, as well as in the United States, de- 
mands that any difference between these 
two sister nations shall be adjusted and set- 
tled in the same manner as disputes between 
individuals are adjusted; viz., by the ar- 
bitration of courts in accordance with rec- 
ognized principles of law. It therefore hopes 
that legislation may be so framed as to give 
through a permanent tribunal unlimited 
arbitration to Great Britain and the United 
States, thus helping to establish peace upon 
the earth.” 

“The Present Movement to organize the 
World on Christian Principles’’ was the sub- 
ject of the sermon preached by the Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness. He said that, since the 
modern trend of business was toward greater 
mutual trust and co-operation, this spirit 
should extend also to politics and diplomacy, 
“‘Why should it seem to be such a difficult 
thing,’ he asked, ‘‘to live at peace with all 
the world? The original thirteen American 
colonies, after they had organized as the 
union, decided, as you know, not only to 
include within their boundaries foreign 
peoples,—immigrants,—but foreign states 
as well. Had Spain, France, and Mexico 
been included, they would have been no 
more foreign to the institutions, the senti- 
ments, and the animating principles of New 
England than were Florida, Southern Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and California at the time when 
each was incorporated. If people so diverse 
in race, religion, and traditions have lived 
together in amity, does it not show that 
the hope of a day, soon to be, when not simply 
44, but 144 states and nations, can live 
together in peace, is not a Utopian hope, but 
a practical belief? 
eliminated. Gradually this is being done 
through business co-operation, through travel, 
and international meetings. It can be done 
more’ quickly if to these adjuncts we add the 


‘spirit of faith in our foreign neighbor, faith 


The war spirit must be | 
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Deaths, 


CUPPLES.—In Fernwood, Ill., May 1, ror1, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, Mrs. David G. Barr, Mrs. Alice A. 
Cupples, daughter of the late Jason Franklin and Jane 
Campbell Kennedy, formerly of Milton, Mass. 


GODBOLD.—In East Boston, April 23, 1911, Charles 
H. Godbold. 


BAILEY.—In Dedham, April 29, t91r, Elizabeth Rich- 
ards Bailey, 99 years 9 months. 

Mrs. Bailey was probably the oldest reader of the 
Christian Register, which was taken in her family from 
the publication of the first number, her oldest sister 
having married Calvin Howe, the nephew of David Reed, 
the founder of the paper. Her death was sudden. She 
had been in good health up to the last, able to read and 
enjoy life. 


DEATH OF EDWIN MANSFIELD STEARNS. 

On Sunday morning, April 23, Edwin Mansfield Stearns 
of New York City suddenly passed away in the eighty- 
sixth year of his life. Mr. Stearns had retired from busi- 
ness six years ago, and had made his home with his son- 
in-law, Prof. Thomas M. Balliet of New York University. 
He was a grandson of Rev. Charles Stearns, who settled in 
Lincoln in 1780. He was a first cousin to the late George 
M. Stearns, the noted lawyer of Western Massachusetts. 
He was born at Dorchester, Mass., Aug. 25, 1825, and 
spent his childhood at Dennis on Cape Cod, where his 
father, Rev. Daniel M. Stearns, was settled over the 
Unitarian Church. The family moved later to Lincoln, 
where he spent; his boyhood and early manhood, and 
where he received his education in the public schools. He 
contributed an interesting sketch of the Lincoln of his 
boyhood to a memorial volume, entitled ‘The Town of 
Lincoln,” which gives an account of the celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation, 
held on April 23, 1904. He was married in 1854 to Mary 
Rebecca Newhall, by whom he had two children, who 
died in childhood. In 1857 he moved with his family to 
Southern Illinois, where his wife died in 1860, In 1861 
he was married to Urania M. Robinson, a lineal descend- 
ant of John Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrims. In 1862 
he was in the Civil War, being with the Army of the Cum- 
berland. In 1863 he was appointed by Lincoln internal 
revenue collector for New York City, and later was en- 
gaged for a number of years in business in Chicago. In 
1886 he was appointed to a position in the Custom House 
in Boston, which he held until his retirement from business 
in 1905. 

Mr. Stearns was a man of wide reading in the English 
classics. He knew especially his Shakespeare, his Scott, 
and his Dickens as few men do who are not earning their 
livelihood by teaching English literature. During his 
Western residence he was a frequent contributor to the 
daily press. During the last four years he had become 
deeply interested in the problem of reforming English 
spelling and pronunciation, and for the last two years he 
was at work on a book on the subject, the manuscript of 
which he completed just the day before he died, 

Of Unitarian ancestry, he was a devoted member of 
the Unitarian Church all his life. He was a subscriber 
to the Christian Register for over fifty years, and,as far 
as can be ascertained, the Regisier was a family paper 
in his father’s home and in his own from its very begin- 
ning. He was a man of fixed habits, and one of them was 
devoting his Sunday afternoons to the Register. He 
leaves a widow and a married daughter, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Balliet of New York. 
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in his good will, faith in his desire to do right. 
Goods are sold on credit to Peruvians, Cana- 
dians, Japanese. Merchants living half-way 
round the world are trusted. Can we not 
also trust their motives in the realm of poli- 
tics and diplomacy?” 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: An enthusiastic 
special meeting of the parish was held on 
April. 24 to receive the report of a building 
committee appointed at the regular meeting 
in March. It was voted unanimously to 
proceed with extensive alterations and im- 
provements in the church building. An 
addition will be made to the rear of the 
church, the added space being used in the 
auditorium to place the organ and choir in 
the rear of the pulpit and in the vestries 
for larger parlor and class-room accommo- 
dation. A modern heating and ventilating 
plant will be installed, the auditorium will 
be redecorated, and the organ improved. 
The plans call for an expenditure of twelve 
thousand dollars, the greater part of which 
is already subscribed. The church is, in 
all its activities, in a prosperous condition. 


Winrurop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church; Rev. A. Irvine Innes: An interesting 
feature of the past winter’s work has been the 
series of evening meetings, conducted by 
the Unity Fraternity, Y. P. R. U., at which 
young people of all ages have attended, 
Among the subjects and speakers have been 
the following: ‘Religious and Ethical 
Thought in the Poetry of James Russell 
Lowell,’ Rev. A. Irvine Innes; ‘Why I am 
a Unitarian,’ Mr. Fred W. Woodcock; 
“Social Opportunity,” Rev. Elmer $. Forbes; 
“Writings of Dr. Henry Van Dyke,’ Miss 
Ethel G. Stowe; ‘“‘A Recent Visit to the 
Historic Shrines of Faustus Socinius, Francis 
David, and Theodore Parker, in Poland, 


Hungary, and Italy,’ Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D.; ‘Michael Servetus,” Mr. 
E. J. Dewire; ‘Vision and Choice,” Mrs, 


Clara B. Beatley; “Personal Recollections 
of Abraham Lincoln,’ Col. Austin T. Syl- 
vester; ‘“‘The Church a Power-house,” Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot; ‘‘Pisan Scenes and 
Deserted Ships,’’ Capt. George H. Oakes; 
“The Newsboys of Boston,’ Mr. Simon W. 
Hatheway; “Recollections of Mexico,” Mr. 
Crofton U. McLeod; ‘‘Reverence,” Mrs. 
A.B. Dunham; “The Making of the English 
Bible, its Tercentenary,”’ Rev. A. Irvine 
Innes. The Fraternity achieved by its pro- 
gramme a unity of variety, and had a very 
satisfactory season. 


Personals. 


Dr. Joseph H. Crooker achieved an unusual 
degree of success when he wrote The Church 
of To-day. For instance, although Dr. 
Crooker is well known as a Unitarian, five 
hundred copies of the book were purchased 
by members of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
of Rochester, N.Y., which shows its value 
as a contribution to the subject in large. 
It is only fair to expect corresponding at- 
tention for its companion volume, The Church 
of To-morrow. Dr. Crooker looks forward to 
a church not of uniform doctrine or identical 
organization, but to one that, recognizing 
the truth that different denominations 
represent different temperaments and con- 
ditions, will yet put an end to the waste of 
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spiritual energy due to divisive and dog- April a5. Society in Concord, N.H........... a 


matic policy. In successive chapters he 
considers its methods, its tasks, its thought 
and worship. Its pulpit will be the voice 
of its moral ideal: people in the pews will 
be the congregation at work, realizing their 
responsibility. The book is a thoughtful, 
encouraging assertion of the place which the 
church can and must take in its service of 
humanity. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged ................00005 $6,736.16 
April 24. Dover, N.H., Sunday school, ........ 3.00 
24. Exeter, N.H., Sunday school......... 5.00 
24. Uxbridge, Mass. Sunday school...... 5-52 

24. Dorchester, Third Religious Sunday 
school S202) ) . tt Pee aes 15.00 
25. Brookfield, Mass., Sunday school..... 5.00 


25. Norwell, Mass., Sunday school..,.... 
25. Brooklyn, N.Y., Unity Sunday school, 5.00 


25. Portland, Me., First Parish.......... 18.25 
25. Waterville, Me., Sunday school....... 2.00 
25. Franklin, N.H., Sunday school....... 10.00 
25. Keokuk, Ia., Sunday school........... 5.00 
25. Tucker, George S., Keokuk, Ia. ...... 10,00 
25. Winthrop, Mass., Sunday school...... 5.00 
25. Hingham, Mass., Third Parish and 
SUUNGAVESCOO! s\.--5 asian eiare maralaraiale 20.00 
25. Dorsey, Mrs. Emily C., Winchester, 
ASS PR worse cicds » teed to veyeeares 10.00 
25. Stevens, Miss Elizabeth A., Winches- 
ELMS hee LL. en Re 10.00 
25. Wheeler, Harvey, Concord, Mass. .... 10.00 
26. Worcester, Mass., Unity Sunday 
PERGOLRE Ss. TL. Ae 10.00 
26. Fall River, Mass., Alliance........... 10.00 
26. Danvers, Mass., Sunday school....... 2.00 
26. Santa Barbara, Cal., Sunday school... . 15.00 
26. Orange, N.J., Sunday school......... 10.00 


26. Washington, D.C., Sunday school .... 
26. Middleboro, Mass., Sunday school .... 5.00 
26. Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday school ... 


10.00 
26. Lincoln, Neb., Sunday school .... 5.00 
27. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday school. 3 3.00 
27. Sterling, Mass., Sunday school........ 7.25 
27. Dorchester, Mass., Channing Sunday 

BCHOOMMS sie os act tte Se en ; 2.00 
27. Passaic, N.J., Sunday school . 5.00 
27. Belfast, Me., Sunday school.... 5.00 
27. Sherborn, Mass., Sunday school Ae 2.00 
27. Topeka, Kan., Sunday school......... 5:00 
27. South Boston, Mass., Hawes Unitarian 

moncay school): 62 Meh 15.00 
28. Shelbyville, Ill., First Congregational 

Sunday-school . oi. c scsininwbraiete.s ake 2.00 


28. Shelbyville, Ill., Jordan Sunday school, 2.00 
28. St. Louis, Mo., Church ofthe Messiah. . 
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28. Minneapolis, Minn., First Sunday aad 
BORON ce Rae ns eee 10.00 
28. Northboro, Mass., Sunday school..... 7.83 
29. San Diego, Cal., Sunday school....... 5.00 
29. West Roxbury, Mass., Parish......... 25.cO 


29. Menomonie, Wis., Sunday school..... 5.00 
29. Belmont, Mass., Sunday school....... 


I0.00 
29. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday school .. . 15.00 
29. Providence, R.I., Westminster Sun- 
AAVESGHOO! 0.0 5 cessi0 see tn Sino 15.00 
29. Seattle, Wash., Sunday school........ 10.00 
29. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish....... 25.00 
i HANNE an cote kin un vd cans ale Seti aecanid 25.00 
29. Lancaster, Mass., Sunday school ..... 5.00 
$7,225.06 


RicHAarD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


~ ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged..............0+enerees $38,073.47 
April 24. Society in Harvard, Mass............ 19.42 
24. Society in New Orleans, La........... 13.20 
24. Society in Yarmouth, Me............ 10.00 
24. First Swedish Church, Chicago, Ill... . 3-00 
24. Miss Abbie M. Cook, Covina, Cal..... 10.00 
24. Society in Ashby, Mass., additional. . . 50.00 
24. Society in Dover, N.H............... 5.00 
24. Society in Palo Alto, Cal............. 69.10 
24. Society in Spokane, Wash............ 35.00 
24. Society in Windsor, Vt............... 10.00 
24. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass...... 6.00 
24. Society in Greeley, Col............... 10.00 
24. Society in Reading, Mass..........., 50.00 
24. Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass. . 5-00 
24. Society in Sherborn, Mass............ 10.00 
24. Society in Roslindale, Mass........... 25.00 
24. Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 5,260.co 
24. Society in Amherst, Mass............ 2.00 
24. First Parish, Portland, Me........... 133.78 
24. Women’s National Alliance .......... 10.00 
24. National Alliance Branch, Portland, 
BPs o's oii nhac ginia-cbein apie ane 77.00 
25. Society in Pittsfield, Mass............ 9.25 
25. Society in Peterboro, N.H............ 92.10 
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$320.87 
5. Society in Brookfield, Mas 16.20 
25. Society in Syracuse, N.Y....... 4 150.00 
25. Society in Walpole, Mass., additional, 25.00 
25. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah. 3 25.00 
25. Society in Andover, N.H §0.00 
25. Society in San José, Cal 31.00 
2s. Society in Santa Ana, Cal., additional, 1.50 
25. Society in Pueblo, Col............... 10.00 
26. Society in Hamilton, Can............ 7.25 
26. Society in Fall River, Mass.......... 206.50 
26. Society in Kennebunk, Me., additional, 13.00 
26. Society in Grafton, Mass............. 35-00 
26. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, N.H., 51.48 
26. Second Society, Brookline, Mass...... 12.25 
26. Society in Northampton, Mass., addi- 
or wa ein, syceireae aim yeas 10.00 
26. Society in Chelmsford, Mass....... 23-74 
CTO © Sls RRR RAR nteee ane ee mee 100.00 
26. Society in Toronto, Can............. 60.00 
26. Society in Jersey City, N.J........... 5.00 
26. National Alliance Branch, Eastport, 
2 ir tee deme cars Bey 10,00 
26. Society in Bolton, Mass.............: 15.00 
26. Society in Weston, Mass............. 625.00 
26. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dublin, N.H... 50.00 
26. Society in Framingham, Mass........ 47-69 
26. Society in Lawrence, Mass........... 17.00 


26. Miss Zipporah Sawyer, Medford, Mass., 5.00 


_ 27. Society in Louisville, Ky............. 100.00 

27. Unitarian Sunday school, Holyoke, 
Ta SG ee. Me ee ei ion en eee 2.00 

27. First Parish, Dorchester, Mass., addi- 
BONA soo dss dt naan tapos Rieu amae 100.co 
27. Society in Cohasset, Mass., additional, 6.00 
27. Society in Berlin, Mass..........2... 20.00 
27. Society in New London, Conn........ 24.00 
27. Society in Cleveland, Ohio........... 400.00 
27. Society in Hartford, Conn............ 29.96 

27. Washington Heights Church, New 
VOER NEY toot oe open ae eee 6.35 
27. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill........... 125.00 
27. Society in Laconia, N.H............. 8.89 
27. Society in Littleton, N.H............ 15.00 
27. Society in Dayton, Ohio.........:.¢. 14.22 
27. Society in Dallas, Texas............« 15.00 
27. Society in Lincoln, Neb..../......... 25.00 
27. Society in Leicester, Mass............ 17.00 
27. Society in Berkeley, Cal............. 105-15 
27. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass.......... 35-00 
27. Society in Wollaston, Mass........... 50.00 
28. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional... 55.00 


28. Society in Rockland, Mass., additional, 
28. Society in Baltimore, Md............ 110.00 


28. Society in Flatbush, N.Y.......+..... 20.00 
28. Society in Bangor, Me., additional 10.00 
28. Society in Pembroke, Mass....... 5.co 
28. “Rhode Island 2h. os cecal draycaugenite cote 200.co 
28. South Unitarian Memorial Church, 
Worcester, Mass..... i 10.00 
28. Society in Wichita, Kan 10.00 
28. Society in Dover, Mass. ............. 10.00 
28. Church of the Messiah, ouis, Mo., 230.60 
28. Society in Montpelier, Vt............ 150.00 
28. Society in Urbana, Tll.,..:.........:. 25.00 
28. Society in Sandwich, Mass........... 17.00 
28. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich.......... 50.cO 


28. Society in Westboro, Mass........... 7.00 
28. Society in Dighton, Mass............ 
28. Society in Northboro, Mass.......... 
28. Society in Framingham, Mass., addi- 

Gonal wits. Sah. RE hae 1.00 
28. Society in Norwell, Mass 


1 acarrety a sefeiinaate 20.00 
28. Society in Nantucket, Mass.......... 25.00 
28. Society in Randolph, Mass........... 7.00 
28. Society in Sioux City, Ia............. 30.00 
28. Society in Jamestown, N.Y........... 7.59 
28. L. S. Munsell, M.D., Beaver, Okla... . 1.00 
28. Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 65.05 
28. First Society, Wilton Centre, N.H..... 10.00 
29. Society in Saco, Me............i...: 56.00 


29. Society in Grafton, Mass., additional. . 2.00 


29. Society in Upton, Mass., additional... 55.00 
29. First Society in Newton, Mass. (West 

Nemtam) cg cscs laste ser bhenemigy 1,600.00 
29. Society in Lowell, Mass., additional... 117.00 
29. Society in Hudson, Mass., additional. . 2.50 


'O LET. On wooded point of Cape Ann, eleven room 

cottage completely furnished, 2 baths, electric light, 
one acre ground, four minutes from ocean and Gloucester 
trolley. R.R. station, Rockport. Low rent to good ten- 
ant. Apply Charles Saunders, Haven Avenue, Pigeon 
Cove, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pra econ temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren. 
Children cared for i ivate famili 
with the lk - fice % me amilies in close relations 
pplications solicited fro ili ithin f. i 
Boston, who wil take chiaren to board or res of change 
itional donations and bi ts fi 
greatly needed to meet permet rr ee 


Henry M. Williams, President. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Szc’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent 

279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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April 29. 


. Society in Burlington, Vt 
f heen Alliance Branch, Westwood, 


Lenox Avenue Church, New York, 
oe 


. Society in Seattle, Wash., additional. 

. Society in Marietta, ORGS - fee PS. 
. Society in Hackensack, Re ee 
. Society in Lynn, Mass 
. Society in Detroit, Mich............. 
. Society in Somerville, Mass., additional, 
. Society in Orange, N.J., additional.... 
. Society in Dublin, N.H. 
. Society in Salem, Ore................ 
. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H.......... 
. Society in Houlton, Me.............. 
. Society in Middlesex, Vt............. 
. Society in Helena, Mont....... ah 
. Society in Middleboro, Mass.. # 
. Society in Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
. Society in Colorado Springs, Col...... 
. Society in Carlisle, Mass............. 
. Society in Winchendon, Mass.. 

. Westminster Society, Providence, R 3, 
. Channing Church, Newton, Mass. . 

. First Society, San’ Francisco, Calleess 
. Society in Needham, Mass........... 
. Society in Brewster, Mass............ 
. First Society in Buffalo; N.Y... c. es 
. Society in Francestown, N.H......... 
. Society in East Boston, Mass.. 

. Society in Ashby, Mass., additional. . 

. Society in West Roxbury, 
. Society in West dg Sid Mass.. 
. Society in Woburn, Mass. . 

. Society in Los Angeles, Cal. “ 
. Society in Hubbardston, Mass........ 
, Society in Oakland,'Cal.. 0. e5. u.k 
. Society in Santa Rosa, Cal........... 
. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal........ 
. Society in Rockland, Mass., additional, 
. Society in Topeka, Kan.............. 
. Society in Potter Place, paamowes, N.H., 
. Society in Santa Cruz, C. 
. Society in Washington, D.C.......... 
. Society in Nashua, N.H. 
. Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass., 
. Society in North Andover, Mass... ... 
. First Society, Chicago, Ill............ 
. Second Parish in Worcester, Mass. . 

. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 


Mass.. 


additional 
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National Alliance Branch, Hawes So- 
ciety, South Boston, Mass. ..... 
. National Alliance Branch, Cincinnati, 


. National Alliance Branch, Wellesley 


Hills, M 


Society imBassaic,N.J.. f2006 0.55 8 
. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass...... 


$5.00 
20.00 
10,00 


10.00 
122.02 


. Society in Great Falls, Mont......... 8.00 
. Society in Mendon, Mass teens II.00 
. First Society in Dedham, Mass....... 187.00 
. Society in Burlington, Vt............ 8.50 
. Society in Randolph, Mass........... 20.00 
. Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. . 6.00 
. First Parish, Brookline, Mass, addi- 
BIORUST IN ciate deeb a ayers 40.00 
. Society in South Natick, Mass 23.70 
. Society in Harvard, Mass., additional, 31.00 
. Society in Troy, GY Doe at geil 7-00 
. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich.......... 15.00 
. Society in Manchester, N.H.......... 200.00 
. Society in Elizabeth, N.J............ 10.00 
sroocletyin-Fureka, Cakss . ac deveirsreran er 13.00 
. Sunday School Society in Eureka, Cal., 3-00 
. Society in Medfield, Mass............ 50.00 
. Society in Newton Centre, Mass...... 25.00 
. Society in Fort Fairfield, Me......... 5.00 
. Unitarian Church of All Souls, corre- 
Spondence. we Atel. Sue We Be es 100.00 
. Society in Shirley, Mass............. 20.00 
. Society in Puyallup, Wash........... 10.00 
. Society in Berkeley, Cal., additional . . I.00 
. Society in Brooklyn, Conn........... 5:00 
. Society in Manchester, Mass. eS: 10,00 
. Society in Duluth, Minn............. 15.00 
. Society in San Diego, Cal............ 25.00 
. First Society, Quincy, Mass.......... 182.00 
. Society in Neponset, Mass........... 50.00 
. Society in Billerica, Mass............ 25.00 
. Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass... 74:05 
. Society in North Andover, Mass, addi- 
ELON THIS ET rE 10.00 
. Society in Wheeling, W. Va.......... 25.00 
« Society.in Stowe; Vt... .2206.c0.---- 4.00 
. First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa......... 28.00 
. Society in Albany, PI Wis nhiss leters Steeceé 25.00 
. Associate Members............:...- 6.00 
$56,734.88 


Francis H. LIncoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday, May 6, Mr. Ernest V. Page, 
superintendent of the Roslindale Unitarian 
Sunday-school, will speak on “Changing 
from an Ungraded to a Graded School.” 

The Thursday lecture at 10.30, on May 
11, will be given by Miss Mary Peyle 
O’Reilly. 


Summer School Announcement. 


The bulletin announcing the annual Sum- 
mer School of ‘Agriculture and Country 
Life’ at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College is now being distributed. The 
work given in this Summer School is so signi- 
ficant and unique that it has come to be 
known all over the country as the “Amherst 
movement.’”’ The school opens July 5 and 
closes August 4. The faculty includes more 
than thirty experts in their respective 
lines. 

Courses are offered in soils, field crops, 
domestic animals, dairying, poultry manage- 
ment, fruit growing, gardening, trees and 
shrubs, forestry, home economics, chemistry, 
high school agriculture, landscape gardening, 
school gardening, bird and insect life, bee 
keeping, agricultural ecomonics, rural so- 
ciology, co-operation, rural literature, etc. 
Ten courses are offered especially for coun- 
try clergymen. 


Remington 


CERTAINTY IS WHAT A MAN SEEKS IN EVERYTHING 


The man who buys a 


Model 10 Visible 


Typewriter 


buys absolute certainty; a certainty of satisfaction guaranteed 
by the greatest typewriter makers in the world 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


81 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics, 


-“This is a bust of papier-maché.”’ Visitor: 
“Tf it doesn’t look enough like George Wash- 
ington to be his brother.” —Town and Country. 


A travelling man, in summing up_ his 
estimate of a town he had been in, said, ‘‘ That 
town has only three things in it,—morning, 
noon, and night.” 


“Why does a woman always put her chin| § 


in her hands when she is in deep thought?”’ 


“To hold her mouth closed so she won’t 
interrupt herself.” 


“How do you like the new oatmeal soap?”’ 
inquired the barber, wielding the lather 
brush with extraordinary freedom. ‘Seems 
nourishing,’ the customer replied, with a 
splutter, ‘but I’ve had my breakfast.””— 
Judge. 


“Well, Rastus, I hear you are working 
again. What business are you engaged in?”’ 
“T’se done be engaged in the mining business, 
sah.” ‘‘What kind of mining are you 
doing,—gold, silver, or diamonds?” “‘I’se 
doing kalsomining, sah.”’ 


The little bride was enthusiastically de- 
scribing her new housekeeping to her mother. 
““And once,’’ she said, “I cooked squabs 
for John! He loves them. But I won’t 
do it often—they’re too hard to dress. 
There’s so much /int on them!’’—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Visitor (at Navy Yard): ‘‘Why such ex- 
treme haste in the building of that ‘Dread- 


nought’? There is no prospect of war, is 
there?’”’ Naval officer (construction de- 
partment): ‘‘Oh, no: we’re simply trying 


to get her done and launched before she 
becomes obsolete.” 


; ‘Don’t you like the ‘Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,’ Mr. Tinkham?”’ asked 
a lady at a rural dinner party. “Well, 
ireally,’”’ he replied, ‘‘I can’t keep track of 
‘them foods. Maria,’’ he called to his wife, 
“have we ever tried the water cracker of 
the breakfast table?’’ 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


ae 


Th) 


Frog Maem 


Beoy to sweep into. 
Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. § 
The ordinarygarbagecan §& 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Farrar 8t., Lynn, Mase. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors, 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Chureh Organs 


Now building for First UNITARIAN 
Society of West Newton, Mass., a 
large double organ of electro-pneu- 
matic action—Cathedral Chimes, 
Echo Organ, etc. The present organ 
} of modern construction and well se- 
lected stops, for sale. Rare oppor- 
tunity. For description, price, etc., 
apply to 
HOOK-HASTINGS CO., 


5 Organ Builders, Kendal Green, Mass. 


‘“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


She had written on the blackboard the sen- 
tence, ‘‘The toast was drank in silence,’’ 
‘and turned to her class for them to discover 
the mistake. Little Bennie Sheridan waved 
his hand frantically, and, going to the board 
scrawled the correction, ‘‘The toast was 
eaten in silence.’”’—Metropolitan Magazine. 


When the giving of the degree of D.D. 
had degenerated in Oxford into a senseless 
form discreditable to the university, it was 
proposed that two theological dissertations 
should be made the preliminary requirement. 
During the discussion, Mansel wrote this 
lepigram :— 

“The degree of D.D. 
: *Tis proposed to convey 
To an A double §S, 
| By a double $.A.” 


| ‘Two teachers of languages were discussing 
their profession. “Do your pupils pay up 
regularly?’’ asked one. ‘‘No,’” was the 


reply, “‘I often wait weeks.” ‘Why don’t 
tyou do as I do?” “How?” “It is very 
simple. For instance, I am teaching a boy 


French. On the first day of the month 
iif his folks don’t send the money I give him 
he, following sentences to translate and write 


jut at home: ‘Ihavenomoney. The month 
js up. Hast thou got any money? Have 
mot thy parents got money? I need money 
very much. Why hast thou not brought 
the money this morning? Did thy father 
not give thee any money?’ Next morning, 
that boy brings the money.”—Exchange. 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. Superior preparation for New England Col- 
leges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A.Kimball, Principal. 


The MaeDuffie School 


For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDufilie(Radclifie) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


SPRING FARM CAMP 


An established BOY’S CAMP. Athletics, swimming, 
hikes, tutoring, personal care of boys while parents trae’ 
References given. Circular. 


Rey. G. W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves, x0 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 


Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 


Acre Athletic Field. $2504 year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accu 

scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


its present number of students. For cata 
address the President, foene 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation <nd entrance by cer- 

tificate. 


General high school course. 
Postgraduate work. 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


